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I.—BALAAM. 


Bible Studies. By M. M. Kalisch. Part I. The Prophecies of 
Balaam (Numbers xxii. to xxiv.), or the Hebrew and the 
Heathen. London: Longmans. 1877. 


THE value of Dr. Kalisch’s Commentaries on the Old Testa- 
ment has steadily increased as they advanced. It is needless, 
and perhaps impertinent, to inquire how far his original views 
on the date and mode of composition of the Biblical books 
have been modified during the course of study which has 
resulted in the production of the successive volumes on Exo- 
dus, Genesis and Leviticus, or whether any change of view, 
if such there be, has been brought about solely by the study 
itself, or in part by the influence of other writers who have 
been more active, and have attracted more general attention 
in this generation than their predecessors in any previous one 
could command. It may be that he has simply been em- 
boldened to deliver his views on these questions more fully 
and lucidly as the public mind became more ready to hear 
them and capable of appreciating them. Certain it is that 
the historical criticism of the Pentateuch received a far more 
important contribution from his two volumes on Leviticus 
than from their forerunners on Exodus and Genesis. We had 
good ground for expecting not only sound work, but valuable 
and discriminating criticism, from his studies on Numbers and 
Deuteronomy. It is very sad to learn from the preface of the 
smaller work now issued that his health is so impaired as to 
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render it very doubtful whether he will ever complete even 
the Pentateuch, to say nothing of the other divisions of the 
Old Testament. But he has secured the publication of a 
commentary on one of the most curious and interesting epi- 
sodes in the remaining part of the Pentateuch—the chapters 
which contain the story and prophecies of Balaam, the heathen 
prophet who testifies to the glory of Israel—and promises us 
another similar volume commenting on Jonah, the Hebrew 
prophet who went on a mission to the heathen Ninevites. Of 
these chapters he says very truly, 

“ This section, complete in itself, discloses a deep insight into the 
nature and course of prophetic influence ; implies most instructive 
hints for the knowledge of Hebrew doctrine ; and is one of the 
choicest master-pieces of universal literature. Love of such a 
subject could not fail to uphold even a wavering strength, and to 
revive an often drooping courage.” 

The section containing the story of Balaam (from Num. xxii. 
2 or 3 to the end of xxiv.) is, whatever criticism may ulti- 
mately decide concerning its relation to the chapters preceding 
and following it in our present Pentateuch, “complete in 
itself,” in the same sense in which the first account of the Crea- 
tion (Gen. i. 1—ii. 4a), that of the Garden of Eden (Gen. ii. 4b— 
iv. 26), the history of Samson (Judges xiii. 2—xvi. 31), and 
many others, are distinct narratives, which have only a very 
loose connexion with the adjoining chapters, and look as if 
they were already existing narratives, which the compiler has 
inserted bodily into his work. Hence we are justified in 
treating this section on Balaam as a distinct work, and in 
extracting from it the notions it conveys of Balaam’s history 
and character, without allowing our judgment to be affected 
by other accounts of him. These must be considered separately, 
and with a view to discover how far they agree with and how 
far they diverge from this, the fullest account extant of that 
prophet. This is the course pursued with rigorous fidelity by 
Dr. Kalisch, and in this consists the chief merit of his book 
as a piece of historical and literary criticism. 

The Book of Balaam—I adopt Dr. Kalisch’s designation for 
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convenience, without intending to prejudge the question of its 
complete distinctness from the adjoining chapters—commences 
with the assertion that the Moabites were terrified by the 
numbers of the Israelites who were passing through their 
territory in the last year of the exodus from Egypt, and were 
encamped in the “plains of Moab,” on the east side of the 
“Jordan of Jericho,” ie. the part of the river near Jericho, 
just above its influx into the Dead Sea. The Moabites also 
felt a natural repugnance or loathing towards Israel.* They 
conferred with their southern and eastern neighbours, the 
Midianites, on the course of action to be adopted—if the text 
is free from interpolation here; and Balak the king of Moab 
then sent an embassy (v. 5), which appears directly afterwards 
(v. 7) to be a joint embassy from Moab and Midian, to the 
seer Balaam at Pethor on the Euphrates, taking presents and 
requesting him to return with them to curse Israel: “for I 
wot that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom thou 
cursest is cursed.” I must, however, draw attention to the 
incoherent way in which Midian is introduced in vv. 4 and 7, 
and forgotten throughout the rest of the Book of Balaam ; 
which is best accounted for by regarding v. 4a and the words 
“the elders of Midian” in v. 7 as interpolated.t 





* VP v. 3. Fear of their numbers is the only motive assigned in vv. 3—6, 11, 
for Balak’s action; and therefore v. 2, where fear of their power as conquerors, 
based on their treatment of the Amorites, is expressed, can hardly belong to this 
section, This is rendered more probable by the fact that Balak’s name is men- 
tioned as if for the first time in v. 4, and that this section apparently knows nothing 
of the Amorites, whose subjugation by Israel would be extremely welcome to the 
Moabites, crushed by them in earlier wars, xxi. 26. For these reasons I cannot 
agree with Kalisch, who proposes to take vv. 2 and 5 as genuine, vv. 3 and 4 as 
interpolated. If we do so, we have Balak introduced without any intimation who 
he is, and the wrong motive assigned in v. 2 for his action in v. 5. 


+ “Moab said to the elders of Midian.” Moab said to Midian would be intel- 
ligible ; but how are we to understand that the Moabites in general spoke to the 
select elders of Midian, especially as the latter were not present among them? 
Moreover, Balak alone sent the messengers to Balaam, v. 5, who report the words of 
Balak, v. 7, and are princes of Moab, or sent by Balak, in v. 8, 10, 13, 14; only 
in v. 7 are they “elders of Moab and elders of Midian.” The context between vv. 
3 and 4 is improved if 4a be removed: “And Moab felt a loathing of the children 
of Israel, Balak being king of Moab at that time. And he sent messengers,” &e. 
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Thus Balaam is introduced as an Aramean or Mesopotamian, 
whose fame as a prophet or magician had spread to the land 
of Midian, insomuch that his blessing or curse was there 
believed to be efficacious. Everything in the narrative exhibits 
Balak as an ordinary superstitious heathen, who placed faith 
in the ordinary arts of divination or sorcery as practised 
extensively throughout western Asia and Egypt in ancient 
times. To him Balaam could appear only as a common sorcerer, 
and as such he desires, and is willing to purchase, his aid. Yet 
to the Hebrew narrator, Balaam clearly appears in a very 
different light. He does not indeed in so many words call 
Balaam a “Prophet of Jahveh ;” but the god whom Balaam 
serves is unhesitatingly called. Jahveh ; without his distinct 
permission, Balaam refuses to move ; and when that permission 
is denied, he absolutely declines to have anything to do with 
the proposed mission. When a second more august embassy 
arrives to solicit him again, he holds the same language ; and 
it is not he, but God, who changes his mind and allows him 
to go, but on condition that he shall say only the words which 
God puts into his mind. This condition Balaam faithfully 
repeats by way of warning to king Balak (xxii. 38, xxiii. 3) ; 
and observes in the oracles which he subsequently utters, and 
in further conversation with Balak (xxiii. 8, 12, 26, xxiv. 138, 
&c.). Not Nathan before David, nor Micaiah before Ahab, 
nor Elijah before Ahaziah, were more grandly fearless in their 
demeanour towards powerful and cruel monarchs, and their 
vindication of the character of Men of God, than Balaam in 
the presence of the Moabite king. Micaiah’s language is 
indeed identical with Balaam’s: “As Jahveh liveth, what 
Jahveh saith unto me, that will I speak” (1 Kings xxii. 14). 
One of the chief merits of Dr. Kalisch’s Commentary is the 
vigour with which he insists on this point. He refuses to 
interpret the Balaam of our narrative by stories culled from 
other sources, which give a very different account of his cha- 
racter, and insists that to our author he is a genuine servant 
of Jahveh, knowing no other allegiance, and never tempted 
aside from the course of truth and honour by the gifts or 
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threats of the king whose bidding he is expected to do. Thus 
he says : 


“The key to Balaam’s whole conduct lies in the words, ‘I cannot 
go against the command of the Lord to do either good or bad of my 
own mind.’ The same significant term ‘of my own mind’ is in the 
Pentateuch employed on another and no less remarkable occasion. 
When Moses announced the miraculous punishment to be inflicted 
upon Korah and his associates, he said: ‘ Hereby you shall know 
that the Lord has sent me to do all these works, and that I have 
not done them of my own mind’ (Num. xvi. 28; comp. Jude 11), 
As Moses is the mouthpiece of God’s behests and his instrument, 
so is Balaam. The greatest of the Hebrew prophets and the heathen 
seer here introduced are equals in this cardinal point, that all they 
say and do is not ordinary human speech and deed, but the expres- 
sion of the Divine will, which, renouncing their own volition, they 
are ready or compelled to obey. Can a stronger proof than this 
parallel be conceived of the high position and dignity which the 
author assigns to Balaam? From this central view everything else 
is easily surveyed and illustrated. Never under any circumstances 
does Balaam forget that he is the servant of God, whose visions he 
beholds and whose spirit comes upon him, whose direction he seeks 
and whose revelations he utters.” 


Weare not at liberty to invent for our narrator an exclusive- 
ness of which he himself knows nothing, and to say that as 
Jahveh was the God of the Hebrews only,-none but a Hebrew 
could know him and expound his will. If the Biblical books 
are to teach us anything, we must allow them fo speak to us, 
and must not make the mistake of teaching them instead. If 
we treat them fairly, we shall find many varying sentiments 
respecting the relations of God (or gods) and men. The author 
of the Book of Balaam speaks in a tone very different from 
that usual with many other writers, for example the Deutero- 
nomist; but his obvious meaning is not on that account to be 
distorted. And he does not stand alone. The Canaanite king 
Melchizedek is in one of the oldest chapters of Genesis (xiv. 
18) stated to be “priest of the Most High God,” and in that 
capacity he bestows his blessing on Abraham. The Judge 
Othniel was a Kenizzite, yet the spirit of Jahveh came upon 
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him and gave him victory (Judges iii. 10). There was nothing 
to prevent Ruth the Moabitess from taking the God of the 
Hebrews to be her God. The later Isaiah constantly uses 
language which implies that the prescriptive right of Israel to 
the favour of Jahveh was being forfeited, and that he would 
create a new heavens and a new earth, or a new Jerusalem, to 
which the Gentiles would flock. And there are whole books 
which seem to know nothing of Jewish exclusiveness, as Job, 
and some chapters of Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes. There is 
thus a considerable body of writing, from early as well as late 
times, sufficient to prove the existence of sentiments differing 
widely from the current Levitical orthodoxy. With this we 
cannot hesitate to associate the story of Balaam as given 
in Numbers xxii—xxiv. The systematizer and harmonizer 
cannot be at the same time the historian ; for the former has 
to reject or discredit whatever makes against the unity and 
symmetry of the scheme, whereas the religious duty of the 
latter is to treasure the records of the past in all their multi- 
plicity and evidence of the free and various action of the 
mind and will of man. However strange it may have seemed 
to Israelites of other times, when religious ideas were drilled 
into ideas of a school, the writer of the Book of Balaam 
clearly regarded Balaam both as a foreigner and as a prophet 
who had direct intercourse with Jahveh and never even in 
thought was unfaithful to his allegiance. Even the suggestion 
that he sold his oracles, his blessings and curses, for money or 
honour, like common heathen sorcerers, and put pressure upon 
Jahveh to be allowed to do Balak’s bidding, finds not the 
slightest countenance, but rather its own refutation, in this 
narrative ; although nearly every commentator has urged or 
allowed this more or less decidedly. Balak certainly treats 
him as amenable to this influence; but his answers and his 
action prove only his utter and perfect integrity. The elders 
undoubtedly went to him bearing “ the rewards of divination” 
in their hand, and we are not told that he declined the present. 
But Dr. Kalisch well says, 


“Supposing even that Balaam accepted them, he deserves no 
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censure. For, according to the notions of those times, no one ever 
consulted a seer without offering him a present, either in money or 
provisions, although the most trifling gift contented the simplicity 
of Hebrew prophets (comp. 1 Sam. ix. 7,8; 1 K. xiii. 7, xiv. 3; 
2 K. viii. 8, 9; see Mic. iii. 5), and the assertion (Josephus, Ant. 
VL. iv. 1; X. xi. 3) that the Men of God did not receive or take 
such presents is unfounded, though in some cases they may have 
had special reasons for refusing them (2 K. v. 15, 16, 26; comp. 
Gen. xiv. 22, 23).” 


To the second embassy Balaam gives no more hope of 
success than to the first. He declares that no amount of 
treasure could bribe him to swerve an inch from the course 
prescribed by his God, and that he will see what Jahveh will 
again speak with him. Without any pressure from Balaam, 
Jahveh then comes and prescribes, otherwise than before, that 
if the men call upon him, he is to go, “and thou shalt do only 
the thing which I tell thee to do.” Such a change in the 
mind of the Eternal is not unfamiliar to the Hebrews in their 
legends. A far stronger instance of it is found in the legend 
of the destruction of Sodom, where Lot is saved by the per- 
sistent expostulation of Abraham. And Dr. Kalisch’s reading 
of the spirit of the story is well worth considering : 


“ Will now [on occasion of the second embassy] the command of 
God also be the same as before? Those familiar with the spirit of 
the Hebrew Scriptures will hardly expect it. As God revokes the 
decree of destruction announced against the people of Nineveh, 
because they abandon their evil ways ; but as on the other hand he 
draws Pharaoh deeper and deeper into disaster and perdition, because 
that monarch in spite of all warnings hardens his heart and perse- 
veres in the impious contest ; so must Balak king of Moab bear the 
fatal consequences of his blindness and obduracy. Once he had 
received from God an unmistakable admonition, which ought to 
have induced him to earnest reflection. But instead of retreating, 
he sets his own resolution against that of Providence with even 
greater refractoriness, and he hastens into ruin. The Biblical doc- 
trine of free will is with sufficient correctness expressed in the 
Talmudical adages, ‘If a man is disposed to sin, the door is opened 
for him; if he is disposed to do right, he is assisted ? ‘ Everything 
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is a gift of God, except the fear of God, which must be man’s own 
choice ;’ and ‘ Man is conducted in the path on which he is desirous 
to walk.’... After his first repulse, Balak was free to withdraw 
froin his rebellious design without injury and without chastisement. 
But he persisted in that design ; he himself—not God—hardened 
his heart ; and now God’s inevitable retribution must take its inexo- 
rable course. It is for this reason that Balaam receives the permis- 
sion, denied before, of repairing with the messengers to Moab. There 
cau be no question of arbitrariness or fickleness un the part of God, 
nor of a reproachful [reproach-worthy ?] action on the part of 
Balaam. The chief actors in this solemn drama are not God and 
Balaam, but God and Balak.” 


And the change in the Divine command is after all more 
formal than real. Balaam may indeed now go; but what he 
may or may not do remains the same as before. He therefore 
saddled his ass and went with the princes of Moab. 

But then, we are told, God was angry because he went! 
Here indeed is a violent contradiction between verses 20 and 
22. In the former he was not only permitted but commanded 
to go, under prescriptions relating to his actions when he 
reached the scene of action. In the latter, at the very outset 
of his journey, and therefore before the time for observing the 
prescriptions had arrived, God is angry with him for doing the 
very thing which he had just ordered him to do. The ab- 
surdity of the attempts of commentators to bridge over the 
discrepancy by purely arbitrary assumptions, is the strongest 
proof of the reality of the discrepancy. It cannot be better 
exhibited than in Dr. Kalisch’s words : 


“A variety of vague surmises and fancies have been thrown out, 
of which no sound interpretation can approve. Balaam, it is said, 
asked God to be permitted to comply with Balak’s wish, and God 
yielded to his ‘hypocritical importunity’ (Origen... and others). 
The words ‘Rise and go with them’ (v. 20) did not convey a com- 
mand or charge, but merely consent and permission, since God, 
seeing Balaam insolently persist in his wicked scheme, did not 
desire to interfere with his liberty of action, and Balaam availed 
himself of that permission with a culpable eagerness, which he 
proved by rising early the next morning and saddling his ass with 
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his own hand : had he received the least intimation that he was to 
bless the Israelites in Moab, he would surely have refused to go; 
wherefore he was left in uncertainty on that point; and, guided 
by the secret wish of his heart, he assumed that God, in retracting 
the prohibition of the journey, retracted also the prohibition of the 
curse (so Knobel... and many others).... What is there in the 
Biblical text that can countenance any of these conceptions?... 
Balaam has no personal desire whatever. There is not even a trace 
of an anxiety, perhaps legitimate on his part, to assist natives and 
friends against invaders. He puts to God no request; he merely 
consults him ; and he is expressly commanded to go to Moab because 
he has been appointed as an instrument in the execution of that 
Divine judgment which had been called forth by Balak’s conduct.” 

God's anger, first mentioned in verse 22, is the animating 
spirit of the whole story of Balaam’s journey to Moab with 
the ass that speaks, i.e. verses 22—35. The angel of Jahveh 
stood in the way to bar Balaam’s progress, with a drawn 
sword, while Balaam was riding and two servants were with 
him. Yet the angel was seen by the ass only, who turned 
aside from the road, and was struck by Balaam. The same 
thing happened again in a narrow lane, and Balaam’s foot was 
grazed against the wall. On the third occasion, the place was 
so narrow that no escape sidewards was possible, and the ass 
had to fall down, which so enraged Balaam that he smote her 
with a great stick. Then “Jahveh opened the mouth of the 
ass,” and she remonstrated against such cruelty from a master 
whom she had always served faithfully. Balaam answered her 
without exhibiting any surprise at her being endowed with 
human speech ; and then at length “ Jahveh opened Balaain’s 
eyes, and he saw the angel of Jahveh standing in the way.” 
The angel, who had hitherto opposed Balaam’s progress in 
silence, now also found speech, and pointed out to Balaam 
that but for the refusal of his ass to proceed, he would have 
been slain by the sword. Balaam expressed due penitence, 
and offered to go back, as the journey appeared to be dis- 
pleasing to Jahveh (the angel had said to Balaam, “T came 
out to withstand thee because thy conduct is pernicious in my 
eyes”). Yet Jahveh, through his angel, did not adopt this 
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solution, to which his opposition and his explicit declaration 
of the mischief of Balaam’s action necessarily led, but changed 
his mind again, and reverted to the command and the very 
words which he had used in verse 20. This second change 
of Jahveh’s mind fully justifies Balaam’s conduct, renders the 
blame cast upon him uncalled-for, and the whole episode 
about the journey purposeless. Its circumstances and the 
influence it was supposed to have on Balaam’s conduct are 
never again alluded to. If the whole episode, v. 22—35, be 
omitted, we have a consistent and sufficient narrative. Con- 
sistent, because then no change of purpose appears in Jahveh’s 
dealings with his prophet, and the command given by Jahveh 
in verse 20 (“Go with them, and thou shalt do only the 
thing which I tell thee”) is echoed by Balaam in his answer 
to Balak in verse 38, “The word that God putteth in my 
mouth, that shall I speak.” Sufficient, because this journey 
needs to be described no more than the journeys of the mes- 
sengers to Balaam’s country and back, and again a second 
time to him, which are passed over in silence in verses 7, 14 
and 16; verses 21 and 36 may stand quite naturally toge- 
ther without a trace of any omission: “And Balaam rose 
up in the morning and saddled his ass, and went with the 
princes of Moab. And Balak heard that Balaam was come, 
and went out to meet him to the city of Moab,” &. We are 
therefore prepared to consider it extremely probable, if not 
absolutely necessary to the consistency of the narrative, that 
the episode in question is interpolated, and inserted without 
any tampering with the original narrative, since its excision 
leaves the story complete and grammatical, not requiring the 
alteration of a single letter. Dr. Kalisch adds further con- 
siderations confirming this conclusion : 


“The kernel of the whole section [ch. xxiii—xxiv.] is Balak’s 
contention against God and his decrees ; but in these verses that 
deliberate plan is abandoned, and altered into a struggle between 
God and Balaam. Every thoughtful reader must be struck by this 
remarkable shifting of the main interest. How was it that Balaam, 
who till then had lived in undisturbed tranquillity of mind and 
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perfect submission to God, and who in the whole of the subsequent 
narrative is seen in the same harmony of character, was suddenly 
and transitorily drawn into this grave conflict? Was it necessary 
that a seer, who again and again had declared his unconditional 
devotion to God, and had invariably obeyed God’s gentlest hints, 
should be terrified and admonished by an angel appearing with 
drawn sword and threatening him with death? And lastly, how 
different is the spirit of the episode from that of the bulk of the 
composition! The latter includes supernatural elements—revela- 
tions by vision and dream and prophetic utterances—all of which 
involve the ideal truth of a close relation of the spirit of man in its 
highest moments of fervent transport, with the Divine spirit to 
which it is akin. But the episode includes the wanatural element 
of a distinctly articulating animal—of an ass which sees an angel 
of God, and in its fright turns away from him ; which complains of 
unjust treatment in pathetic words, and with which its master, by 
no means surprised at the animal’s address, enters into dialogue. 
And, to complete the marvel, Balaam himself, whom we have seen 
to enjoy a constant and familiar intercourse with God, does not for 
a considerable time behold a Divine apparition at once beheld by 
his beast.” 


We are dealing with an ancient legend, and have to seek 
the meaning which it bore to its narrators, not assuming its 
objective or historical truth, which it would be probably vain 
to attempt to prove. Marvels, therefore, may be expected to 
find place in it, and the supernatural elements of the story 
do not in themselves as such raise any presumption against 
its antiquity. The genuineness of the story as a whole must 
be judged not by these, but by the coherence of the parts. Yet 
it may also be said that there are marvels and marvels. Some 
are and some are not in the spirit of the ancient legends of 
the Hebrews. The angel of Jahveh with a drawn sword is 
seen also by Joshua (Josh. v. 13, 14), though not with the 
function of barring the way. The angel who holds the flaming 
sword to bar the entrance to the garden of Eden is the nearest 
parallel. But the speaking ass appears, as Dr. Kalisch says, 
not so much supernatural as unnatural, and is unparalleled in 
Hebrew legend. It is a great stumbling-block to commenta- 
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tors. Dr. Kalisch well says, “For such remarks as ‘ Surely 
an animal is often more intelligent and foreboding than a 
foolish man’ (Ewald, Knobel), or ‘The irrational beast has 
a finer instinctive presentiment of many natural phenomena 
than man with the five senses of his mind’ (Kei/ and others) ; 
these and similar suggestions are hardly more than phrases 
devoid of definite meaning.” The ass may indeed belong to a 
very different class of literature from that to which it is here 
unnaturally attached—the Fable. This is not entirely un- 
represented in the Old Testament, but there are only two 
examples—that of the trees choosing a king (Judges ix. 8—15), 
and that of the thistle and the cedar (2 Kings xiv. 9)—and 
neither of them exhibits a speaking animal. Still the instance 
before us is evidently analogous to the literature of fable, 
which had an immense extent in the ancient world ; coming 
to the Greeks confessedly from the East, as A’sop was called a 
Phrygian, and his fables can be recognized in a more primitive 
form in the Sanskrit collections ; and native also to the Semitic 
nations of Arabia, &c. It is a distinct legend from the story 
of Balaam the Prophet ; whether it was originally attached to 
the name of Balaam at all we cannot now determine, but may 
regard as probable, since there seem to have been many stories 
current of him, in which he figured as a heathen sage, generally 
of a malevolent disposition, so that the popular mind might 
take pleasure in fastening upon him the fable of the “cruel 
master and his ass,” and in making the ass see more than the 
philosopher. This episode has many peculiarities of style 
which justify us in separating it from the rest of the narrative, 
and in regarding it as probably of a late origin.* 





* The peculiar and apparently later words are yoy adversary, v. 22, 32, boy 
Hithpa. to mock, v. 29, W7. to be headlong or dangerous, v. 32, none of which 
occur in the Pentateuch; and => (three) times, v. 28, 33, employed by the 
Elohist in Ex. xxiv. 14, for the more usual mynye. In v. 33, san perhaps 
occurs where the sense unless is required ; it is almost certainly an error, and easily 
corrected by the alteration of one letter, into s 35. In general this episode uses 
the vocabulary of the Jahvist, which is also that of the rest of the Book of Balaam. 
It is worthy of notice that the article on Balaam in the “ People’s Dictionary of the 
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Having on purely critical grounds determined this, we may 
confess to a feeling of relief at being rid—so far as the main 
narrative is concerned—of a passage which the common sense 
of mankind has long insisted on treating as ludicrous, in 
defiance of the reverence felt for Scripture. If these chapters 
be read with the condemned episode omitted, we find them to 
be truly as “exquisite a production” as Dr. Kalisch styles 
them, and may agree with the same critic when he asserts 
“that the Hebrew author represents Balaam the heathen in 
every respect as a true and noble prophet of Jahveh, and thus 
makes him participate in the highest and holiest privileges of 
the elect of the elected people.” 

Balaam is met on his approach to Moabite territory, at “ the 
City of Moab,” on the river Arnon, which formed the northern 
boundary of Balak’s dominions (see xxi. 13), by king Balak, 
who had come out thus far to do him honour. They then 
went together northwards, in very nearly the same direction 
by which Balaam must have come from the highlands of 
Mesopotamia, to a town called Kirjath-huzoth, where Balak 
killed oxen and sheep, and made a feast therewith for Balaam 
and his companions. On the following day they went further 
to Bamoth-Baal (“ High places or sanctuaries of Baal”), a 
place probably somewhat further northwards, on the northern 
side of Attarus, Kirjath-huzoth being on the southern ; where 
a portion of the Hebrew hosts spread over the Arboth-Moab 
(or Plains of Moab), near the influx of the Jordan into the 
Dead Sea, would first become visible.* Here Balaam causes 





Bible,” edited by Dr. Beard, while exhibiting extraordinary confusion of ideas— 
e.g. calling the prophet now a Magian and now a worshiper of Baal—sets forth 
with a true critical instinct the objections to the episode of the ass, and pronounces 
it an interpolation,—a judgment which is the more remarkable as it contravenes 
the opposite decision of Winer, whose Realwirterbuch is largely used by the English 
writer. 

* The geography is not very clear, and it is remarkable that most of the places 
are mentioned nowhere else. This is the case with Pethor, Balaam’s residence, 
with the “City of Moab,” Kirjath-huzoth, Bamoth-Baal, the Field of Zophim, and 
the “Summit of the Peor.” Pethor is stated to be “by the River, in the land of 
the children of his (Balaam’s) peuple,” meaning undoubtedly the Euphrates, as 
Balaam himself states (xxiii. 7) that he has been brought from Aram and the 
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seven altars to be built for him, and performs on them the 
greatest and most solemn sacrifices known to the Hebrews—a 
bullock and a ram on each. Of course the rite is not in 
accordance with the Levitical code ; Balaam was not a priest 
of the race of Aaron, nor even a Hebrew, and the altars were 
like the unauthorized high places which were condemned and 
destroyed by Hezekiah and Josiah. But similar sacrifices 
were offered not only by the Patriarchs and Judges, but by 
Samuel and David, and our narrative only furnishes another 
among the many proofs of the non-existence of the Levitical 
laws of sacrifice till a late period of the monarchy. Balaam 
retires, saying, “I will go; perhaps Jahveh will come to meet 
me ; and the matter of what he will shew me I will tell thee.” 
Jahveh appears to his prophets in solitude. So Elijah left his 
servant at Beer-sheba and went on alone a day’s journey into 
the wilderness, where he sat down to die, and was visited by 
the angel of Jahveh. So Jahveh appeared to Abraham “ after 
Lot had separated himself from him,” and promised his future 
blessedness ; and again came to announce the fate of Sodom 
after Abraham had left the tent in which Sarah was. Similarly 
“ Jacob was left alone” when God came in the guise of a man 
and wrestled with him. In the same category we may put 
the very numerous instances in which Jahveh presents himself 








mountains of the East ; and the name and situation on the Euphrates has been 
identified in Assyrian. The “City of Moab” (asi SY) is described as on the 
Arnon, so that it cannot be identical with the Moabite metropolis, Ar of Moab 
(though Ar “YP is probably another form of YY, used however always as a proper 
name, and therefore without the article), which was far south of the Arnon. 
Kirjath-huzoth, the “City of Huzoth” or of streets or squares, may be identical 
with Kirjathaim. Bamoth-Baal, the “heights or sanctuaries of Baal,” the Field 
of Zophim or of Watchmen or Prophets, and the Summit of the Peor, are all ele- 
vated places from which the host of Israel in the Plains of Moab by the Jordan 
were visible. The second is described as being on the ridge of the Pisgah, and 
the third as overlooking the Jeshimon or the Wilderness, by which words the 
Pisgah itself is denoted in xxi. 20 ; so that all three may be treated as situated on 
the long ridge called “the Pisgah.” It should further be noticed that the Field of 
Zophim (EXE my) may be the same as Mizpeh of Moab mentioned in 1 Sam. 
xxii. 3, Mizpeh FIDE) being from the same root as Zophim, and denoting a look- 
out place, as is ingeniously suggested by Mr. Grove in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible. 
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in a dream to the Patriarchs and others. And in Gethsemane 
Jesus left his three best-loved disciples, saying, “Tarry ye 
here and watch with me; and he went a little further” and 
had his solitary intercourse of prayer with God: this incident 
is strikingly similar, in its external characteristics at least, to 
the present story of Balaam and that just mentioned of Elijah. 

Balaam returns inspired by a word that Jahveh had “ put 
in his mouth,” and delivers his first oracle, or parable, as this 
and all his other speeches are called. Perhaps the words by 
which prophecies are distinctively denoted (O82 and Nw) 
are avoided by the writer* for the same reason which leads 
him to avoid applying the title prophet to Balaam, although 
he describes him by epithets which indicate sufficiently the 
prophetic function.f Yet Dr. Kalisch’s note on the subject is 
valuable : 

“ No other prophecy in the Old Testament is called Sun, which 
_ word, properly ‘simile,’ is exclusively used of the metaphorical 
diction of poetry or of proverbial wisdom. Yet Balaam’s speeches 
are none the less true prophecy because they are at the same time 
the finest poetry. Their difference in form from all other pro- 
phetic orations is sufficiently accounted for by the circumstance that 
no other prophet had to accomplish so peculiar a task as Balaam.” 
“ We have instances of prophets being consulted with regard to the 
issue of military expeditions, and we have many instances of pious 
men interceding for others by prayer, or pronouncing blessings and 
curses, the effects of which were considered infallible. But there 
is no other example of a prophet who, requested to pronounce a 
definite and prescribed speech, is forced, ‘heav’n-controll’d,’ to 
express the very opposite again and again.” 


The narrator has now brought us to the point at which he 
was aiming from the beginning. Balaam utters his first oracle 








* Yet Balaam himself in his prophecies does use the word DN3 xxiv. 3, 4, 15, 16, 
This word is elsewhere almost always used with a name of God (or the angel of God) 
following: “The oracle of God,” i.e. God said,—and this in countless instances 
especially in the prophetical books. Here we have “ The oracle of Balaam.” The 
only other instances of this usage are 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, Ps. xxxvi. 2 [1], Proverbs 
xxx. 1, 

+ “He who heareth the words of God, he who seeth the sight of the Almighty, 
prostrate and with open eyes,” xxiv. 4, cf. 3, 16. 
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in rhythmical form and choice poetical language. To exhibit 
its beauty and force as fully as is possible in another language, 
we must have it before us in lines which represent: the couplets 
of the original—where the lines are of nearly equal length 
and have an appreciable rhythm.* As the verses are not so 
printed in ordinary Bibles, I deem it not superfluous to print 
them here in a translation of my own, adopting where possible 
the elegant language of Dr. Kalisch.+ 


From Aram hath Balak brought me, xxiil. 7. 
the king of Moab from the mountains of the east : 

“ Come, curse me Jacob, 
and come, execrate Israel !” 

How shall I anathemutize, whom God hath not anathematized, 8. 
and how shall I execrate, whom Jahveh hath not execrated 1 
For from the top of rocks I see him, 9. 

and from hills I look down on him: 
Here is a people that dwelleth apart, 
and is not reckoned among the nations. 
Who hath measured the dust of Jacob, 10. 
and by number the fourth part of Israel ? 
May my soul die the death of the Upright, 
and my end be like them ! 


Balak expresses his vexation: “To anathematize my ene- 
mies I took (i.e. hired) thee, and here thou hast blessed them 
indeed.” But it was evidently deemed essential that the 
prophet should have in sight those whom he is to bless or 
curse ; therefore Balak on the first occasion took Balaam to 
the elevation called Bamoth-Baal, “and from thence he saw 
one end of the people ;” and so now he fancies that the sight 





* The lines in the first speech (xxiii. 7—10) have each from six to eight full syl- 
lables; only once nine. In the other speeches (xxiii. 18—24, xxiv. 3—9, 15—17, 
18—24) they are prevailingly a little shorter, having generally from five to seven 
syllables, but occasionally four and eight. An iambic and anapestic rhythm may 
generally be traced, but subject to great irregularity. 


+ Another translation in the lines of the original, from the Dutch of Professor 
H. Oort, is given in “ The Bible for Young People,” Vol. IIL. pp. 264—269. Oort’s 
views, which I frequently cite, are found also in his “ Disputatio de pericope Num. 
xxii, 2—xxiv.,’’ Leiden, 1860, and in a short notice of Kalisch’s book in the T’heo/. 
Tijdschrift tor Jan. 1878. 
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of a different portion of the camp of Israel may work a change 
in the mind of the seer, and therefore takes him to the Field 
of Zophim on the top of the Pisgah, whence he can see “ only 
one end of Israel, not the whole.” The ceremonies of sacrifice 
on seven altars are renewed here, and Jahveh again meets 
Balaam and puts a word in his mouth. This second oracle is 
as follows : 


Arise, Balak, and hear ; xxiii. 18. 
give ear to me, son of Zippor ! 
God is not a man, that he should lie, 19. 


nor the son of a mortal, that he should repent. 
Is He one that says a thing and then does it not, 
that speaks and performs it not ? 


Here have I undertaken to bless, 20. 
and bless I shall,* and not reverse it. 
No one hath beheld misery in Jacob, 21. 


nor seen mishap in Israel—t 





* The text has 7] “and he (God) hath blessed ;” but it is Balaam who in this 
verse is bidden to bless, so that the introduction of God as the subject is infelicitous, 
though Kalisch defends the text by saying that “the blessing is throughout traced 
to God and not to Balaam.” But many ancient versions (Sept., Samar., Onk., 
Targ. Jer., Syr., Vulg.) had the reading ‘PII73), which has been pointed either 
WADIA or ITD; the former yields the sense, “and I shall bless, and not 
reverse it” (i.e. the words of blessing); the latter, “and my blessing—I shall not 
reverse it” (the pronoun referring back to the word blessing). The latter is 
adopted by Oort ; but the } and before the following verb, as well as the fact that 
the blessing spoken of has not yet been given, make strongly against it. The 
former is irreproachable and powerful in sense, and I adopt it; my only hesitation 
being grounded on the fact that the perfect with the ) conversive is not elsewhere 
found in these prophecies; v.19 has 727) “and hath he spoken ;” ;” even in xxiv. 
17, Dj? &e., depend on 3, and are future in sense independently of the vav. 
See on this subject Driver’s 7reatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, especially 
chap. ix. 

+ “He beholdeth not :” who is the subject ? Surely not God, since (as Oort says) 
his presence in Israel is stated in the following words to be the cause of the felicity, 
so that the latter cannot at the same time be given as the reason of God’s support ; 
besides, if I have been right in turning out the name of God from the previous 
verse, we have to go back to v. 19 for any mention of him, and that verse is sepa- 
rated by an obvious pause from vv. 20 and 21. Hence, with Oort and against 
Kalisch, I understand the subject to be indefinite: “one hath not beheld” =“ no 
one hath beheld.” ; 
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Jahveh his God being with him, 
and the trumpet-call of the King in his midst.* 

For there is no omen in Jacob, 23. 
nor divination in Israel : 

in due time it is told to Jacob 
and to Israel, what God doeth.t 

Here is a people that rises as the lioness, 24. 
and lifts itself as the lion, 

that lics not down until it can eat prey 
and drink the blood of the slain. 


This oracle is pitched in a higher tone than the previous 
one. It asserts the utmost felicity of Israel, and attributes 
that to the constant presence of a protecting god. It compares 
Israel to the lion, and intimates that Israel will not be satisfied 
with a less complete annihilation of his enemies than the king 





* In accordance with the synonymous parallelism that prevails in these poems, 
I take the second line of this verse to refer to the presence of Jahveh as King in the 
midst of Israel. Kalisch says, “‘The Hebrews are constantly reminded of the 
dominion of their God, and summoned to his worship by the solemn sound of the 
trumpet. ... The introduction of the earthly king in a passage which treats exclu- 
sively of Israel’s relations to God would impair its admirable consistency.” Oort’s 
arguments on the other side seem to me singularly weak.—After this verse the text 
has the following (v. 22) : 

It is God that brought them out of Egypt; 
He hath endurance like the wild bull. 

It is repeated in xxiv. 8, which fact itself renders it suspicious. The whole verse 
suits neither context well, and some wish it cancelled in the one place, some in the 
other. It is further to be observed that the two lines of the verse do not agree well 
together in sense (exhibiting no parallelism), nor even in grammar; for Israel is 
described in the first by the plural pronoun, and in the second by the singular. 
Further, the first line can scarcely be a complete sentence, but would naturally 
denote “God, who brought them out of Egypt.” I cannot but think that we have 
here a corrupt text. The second line is appropriate in xxiv. 8, and is required for 
the parallelism of that verse, which as it stands is the only one in the prophecies on 
Moab which has an odd number of lines (except xxiv. 4, which I shall emend). 
The first line, with the sense, “God, who brought them out of Egypt,” would bear 
being inserted at the end of v. 23, though a reference to the deliverance from Egypt 
is hardly appropriate there; but as it would destroy the symmetry of that verse, it 
is better to expel it altogether as spurious. Neither Kalisch nor Oort venture to 
expel it from either place. 

+ The heathen arts by which the will of the gods was ascertained have no exist- 
ence in Israel, since they are not wanted, as God is present and reveals his will to 
them by direct communication. 
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of the beasts. Balak in despair tries to stop the flow of a 
speech which turns out so fatal for him, and asks Balaam to 
say no more either of curse or of blessing. But Balaam again 
refuses to be under Balak’s orders, and declares himself bound 
to perform all Jahveh’s commands. So Balak is obliged to 
resort again to the device of a change of place, and takes 
Balaam to the top of the ridge of Peor, which commands a 
fine view over the desert, ie. the Plains of Moab, about the 
mouth of the Jordan, where the Israelites were chiefly en- 
camped.* From this fact, and because it is not here stated 
that Balaam saw only a fraction of Israel, we may conclude 
that he was supposed now at length to have obtained a full 
view ; which renders the oracle pronounced here a yet grander 
eulogy than its forerunners. The same sacrifices are offered 
here as at the other stations. “And Balaam saw that Jahveh 
wished to bless Israel ; and he went not as at the other times 
to meet omens (?),+ but set his face towards the desert.” Here 
we encounter a difficulty. At the other times, viz. before 
Balaam received the two previous oracles, we were not told 
that he went to meet omens or means of divination; so that 
this verse, in expressly stating that then he had sought omens, 
introduces something new, which must infallibly have been 
mentioned if it were true. The suspicion roused by this 
incongruity is greatly heightened by the mode of expression. 





* Jeshimon has the article, and is not a name but a word denoting desert, syno- 
nymous with W325 which takes its place in xxiv. 1. From xxiv. 2 we see that 
the desert in question is the “ Plains of Moab,” where the Israelites were encamped, 
xxii. 1, and consequently that Balaam was looking westwards. Thus the description 
of this incident in the “ People’s Dictionary of the Bible :” “The priest of Baal (?) 
turns his face towards the east (?), where his sun-god is wont to make his daily rise, 
and where is his ethereal palace. With a hand outstretched (?), and eyes looking 
intently towards his own home and the home of Baal (?), the seer strains his 
faculties to find the wished-for imprecation (?),” is discovered to be perverse in 
every particular. 

+ Dwr, the same word which occurs in xxiii. 23, parallel to and synonymous 
with =D? “divination.” These words, as Oort rightly says, “non significant 
incantationem, qua quis contra alium uti potest, sed divinationem, auguriorum 
captationem,” for ascertaining the will of the gods; the Authorized Version and 
Kalisch are therefore wrong in rendering wr enchantment. 
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The peculiarity was manifestly felt by the translators of the 
Authorized Version, who substitute “to seek” for “to meet.” 
You can seek omens, but you can go to meet a person only.* 
And on the previous occasions it was a person that Balaam 
went to meet—i.e. Jahveh. So here I cannot but believe that 
the original text had, “he went not as at the other times to 
meet Jahveh.” In other words, he did not retire in solitude 
to receive a communication from Jahveh, but remained with 
Balak by the altars, and simply turned to look on the Israelites’ 
camp. The reason generally assigned conjecturally for his not 
seeking fresh inspiration is, that he was now so penetrated by 
the Spirit of Jahveh, as to understand fully that “Jahveh 
wished to bless Israel,” and consequently to be able to go on 
with the blessing without fresh prompting. But it seems to 
me much simpler and less hazardous in conjecture, to notice 
that his last oracle had been suddenly interrupted by Balak 
(xxiii. 25), and that he had implied in his answer that he had 
more to say, of which he must deliver himself (v. 26); and to 





* The word msap> is not quite accurately rendered “to meet.” It has the 
force of a preposition, Latin obviam, Ger. entyegen. It is a very common word, yet 
this is the only passage in the whole Old Testament in which it does not govern a 
person (Josh. xi. 20 and Is. xiv. 9 being only nominally exceptions), except Gen. 
xv. 10, where it meets opposite. Of this grammatical difficulty, which to me is of the 
highest moment, neither Oort nor Kalisch take any notice. My previous argument 
is not clearly stated, if felt, by Kalisch, who comes to my conclusion that TTI (or, 
as he says, oytbe) should be read for the existing Dwr. But his reasons are 
of an a priori and sentimental nature, which I think are entirely out of place in 
the criticism of antiquity: “Did then Balaam the first and second time practise 
those contemptible frauds, the absence of which among the Israelites he praises as 
their particular glory, and describes as one of the chief causes of their power and 
greatness? .... Not without the deepest regret and reluctance would we see the 
brightness of this noble work tarnished by rude and lying superstitions. . . . . The 
author meant to delineate Balaam like a true prophet of his [the author's] own 
people ; if he did not, the chief interest of the composition is destroyed.” But our 
aim must be, not to save the “interest of the composition”’ for Dr. Kalisch, but to 
see what the writer said ; and if this word must be expelled on that score, I wonder 
that Dr. Kalisch does not demand the excision of the passages describing the “rude 
and lying superstitions” of the sacrifices of bullocks and rams on the seven altars. 
Moreover, divination, e.g. by Urim and Thummin, is recognized by the Levitical 
law. Oort justly condemns Kalisch’s criticism here; but fails to discover either 
of my reasons for doubting the received text. 
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regard the third speech (xxiv. 8—9) as a fulfilment of the 
unfinished portion of the second. 

From his new point of view, Balaam surveys Israel “en- 
camped according to his tribes,” so that he must be understood 
to overlook the entire people; and the Spirit of God comes 
upon him and enables him to utter his third oracle : 


The oracle uf Balaam, son of Beor, xxiv. 3. 
and the oracle of the man of unclosed eye, 
the oracle of him who heareth the sayings of God, 4, 


[and knoweth the knowledge of the Most High\,* 
who seeth the sight of the Almighty, 
prostrate and with eyes open: 


How good are thy tents, Jacob! 5. 
thy tabernacles, Israel ! 
like long-extended glens, 6. 


like gardens by a river, 

like aloe-trees which Jahveh hath planted, 
like cedars beside water. 

Water overflows out from his bucket,t 7. 
and his seed-fields are full of much water.t 





* Verses 3 and 4 are repeated as the introduction to the next oracle, vv. 15 and 
16: where, however, an additional line is found after the first of v. 4 (or 16). The 
rhythm manifestly requires this line, as all the verses are in couplets (see note on 
xxiii. 22), and there is no conceivable reason why these passages, otherwise iden- 
tical, should differ in the presence or absence of this line. I therefore correct the 
defective v. 4 by the fuller v. 16. 

+ I read the singular poy which is indicated by the letters, as safer than the 
intended dual 19'7J which ought to have a second ¥. 

t Verse 7 appears to declare the fertility of the land given by Jahveh to Israel, 
produced by abundance of water—the first line referring to streams and springs by 
which the buckets and troughs for supplying the wants of men and cattle are sup- 
plied (cf. Ex. ii. 16), and the second to the rain which makes the crops grow. 
joa “his seed” therefore denotes his corn-fields, as in 1 Sam. viii. 15; and 
=> be) D5 “much water,” as when Moses strikes the rock and much water comes 
out (Numb. xx. 11), not “many (separate) waters,” the plural adj. being used 
merely because the word water is a plural noun that has no singular. “His seed 
is in (or with) much water,” is an expression identical with Ps. xxxiii. 4, “all his 
action is in faithfulness,” and perhaps Ps. xxix. 4, “in power.” There is a remark- 

-ably analogous passage in Is, xxiii. 3, “the seed-land of the Nile with much water 
is her (Tyre’s) revenue.” But our passage cannot denote “corn-fields by the river,” 
as Ewald and Kalisch take it, for by would be by, as in the preceding verse. 
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And higher is his king than Agag, 
and his kingdom exalted. 

He hath like the endurance of the wild bull,* 8. 
he devoureth nations his enemies, 

and crusheth their bones, 
and shattereth- + 

He hath couched, hath lain down like a lion ; 9. 
like a lioness, who would rouse him up ?— 








Neither can “his seed” denote his posterity, for (1) that suits neither the context 
with the previous line nor the mention of “much water,” and (2) Israel is treated 
throughout without limitation of time, and consequently includes all generations of 
his existence as a nation. 


* Before this line the text has “God [is] his deliverer out of Egypt,” of which 
I have spoken in a note on xxiii. 22.—The word nbyh is of somewhat doubtful 
signification ; Oort says robur, Kalisch fleetness ; the former, or rather endurance, 
appears best justified by the meaning of the root. os) (A.V. unicorn) is the 
Assyrian yimu=urus, bos primogenius (see Houghton in Trans. of Soc. Bibl. Arch. 
V. 336); and this meaning is sufficiently obvious from Deut. xxxiii. 17, where 
Joseph is compared to this animal, whose two horns are manifestly Ephraim and 
Manasseh. 


+ The text is almost certainly corrupt here. The word I have left untranslated 
is YSN “and his arrows.” The verb means “to break in pieces,” not to pierce 
(though so taken by Kalisch and many others), and therefore cannot be easily com- 
bined with arrows. Hence this noun is by Oort emended into veo “and their 
loins [the seat of strength, parallel with bones] he shatters ;” suggested by Deut. 
xxxiii. 11, Wo? Dy yn “shatter his insurgents in the loins,” where, 
however, a different werd is used for loins. But this very passage suggests to 
Knobel a different emendation, D2 for NST (parallel to WIS) “shatter his 
insurgents.” This is much better, because the singular pronoun “his (instead of 
their) loins” is an almost fatal objection to Oort’s reading; only if we are at liberty 
to change the text so completely, many other changes equally plausible might be 
suggested. Ewald’s suggestion involves the least possible alteration, and is at the 
same time strictly grammatical : YET “and those that shatter him he will 
shatter.” This is very ingenious, but introduces a notion of retaliation which is 
foreign and scarcely appropriate to the passage. But it is based upon the fact that 
two of the three radicals of the word YT are repeated in the line; now such a 
repetition of letters is very often a mere corruption of the text ; what, then, if the 
word E77) is due solely to such corruption? Omit it, and you have “their bones 
he crushes, shatters,’ which must form one line. In this case, the first two lines 


of the verse must either both be retained or both be rejected, contrary to my note 
on xxiii. 22; and it is perhaps more satisfactory to condemn the line about the 
bull, because the figures in v. 8 are taken from a carnivorous wild beast, in evident 
anticipation of the lion of v. 9. The two verbs side by side and unconnected find 
an exact analogy in the following verse. 
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Blest be those that bless thee, 
and curst those that curse thee ! 
This speech is even stronger than the last. It proclaims 
unbounded prosperity to Israel’s agriculture, and easy supre- 
macy over all neighbouring nations, which must fear to rouse 
his wrath, as he is as cruel in wars of extermination as he is 
exalted in power. Thé reference to this cruelty, which becomes 
very distinct in verse 8, is perhaps suggested by the name of 
Agag king of Amalek, mentioned in verse 7 as one far inferior 
to the king of Israel ; for in the early days of Saul’s reign, 
Samuel “cut him to pieces before Jahveh at Gilgal” (1 Sam. 
xv. 33). But it is fully justified by other facts, such as the 
frightful tortures perpetrated by David against the Ammonites, 
according to 2 Sam. xii. 31; although, if there were not events 
like these to refer to, we might perhaps satisfy ourselves with 
the explanation that the terms used are mere figures referring 
to the ordinary extermination of enemies, but heightened in 
their mode of expression by the comparison with the lion which 
does crush the bones of his prey. No wonder that Balak can 
bear no more, but orders Balaam not merely to go but to fly 
from his presence back to his own country, adding the sarcastic 
remark, “I thought I was going to honour thee greatly ; but 
lo, Jahveh has kept thee back from honour”—the god of 
whom thou art always boasting has done thee a bad turn just 
now. Balaam answers the taunt with dignity, again shewing 
himself perfectly upright and consistent. He then says he is 
going; but yet will not go till he has told Balak what this 
people will do to his people in future time. Thus is intro- 
duced a fourth oracle, which includes verses 15—19, and is 
followed by three smaller utterances, v. 20, 21—22, 23—24, 
on the Amalekites, Kenites and Assyrians respectively. But 
verses 18 and 19, which are not on Moab but on Edom, are 
rightly separated by Dr. Kalisch from what precedes: so that 
the fourth oracle is contained in vv. 15—17 only. It is as 
follows : 
. The oracle of Balaam, son of Bevr, xxiv. 15. 
and the oracle of the man of unclosed eye, 
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the oracle of him who heareth the sayings of God, 16. 
and knoweth the knowledge of the Most High, 

who seeth the sight of the Almighty, 
prostrate and with eyes open: 

I see him, but not now, 17. 
I look upon him, but not near ; 

There hath walked forth a star from Jacob, 
and arisen a sceptre from Israel, 

and shattered both sides uf Moab, 
and the crown of the head of all the tumultuous ones !* 


According to Dr. Kalisch, this is the conclusion of the 
original and genuine oracles of Balaam. Considering that 





* In v. 17 the writer places himself in the assumed position of Balaam in the 
age of Moses, and makes Balaam see future events as in the distance—not now, nor 
near. The star and sceptre are figures denoting a king, who, it is said, will crush 
Moab ; the most obvious reference is to David; see 2 Sam. viii. The star and the 
sceptre are not the epithets or insignia attached to the king, but denote the king 
himself, for he it is who will “rise up from Israel.” The “‘ two sides” are ‘UND, 
dual of TTSD ; ; and as Moab is figured as a man, these are the sides of his head, or 
temples ; the word is often so used. The next line reads in the original W272 
nw~72-5p, in which the first word is a verb; it is generally translated, “and 
has demolished all the sons of tumult.” But the verb, which is found in only one 

other passage, denotes to wndermine a wall, and is scarcely conceivable as a parallel 
to YIM to shatter, and with a person for its object. It is fortunate that we have 
in Jer. xlviii. 45, a passage treating of the Moabites which repeats these two lines 
with some difference of reading: “a fire Tinw 22 a rasa asin FIs) Sonh) 
devours the side of Moab and the crown of the head of the sons of tumult.” Here 
for the questionable verb we have a substantive which only substitutes “T for % and 
yields an excellent sense, the crown being added to the sides of the head to indicate 
the total destruction. Among the ancient versions the Samaritan seems to be the 
only one that has this substantive here; but I cannot hesitate to adopt it, with 
Knobel and Oort, and consider that the old precept, to prefer the harder reading, 
is misapplied by Kalisch here, where it is really not so much harder as impossible. 
The word Tinw tumult, also guides us to the correct interpretation of UW; for 
“the sons of Seth” has no intelligible meaning; only one Seth, the son of Adam, 
is known, and nothing is told of him; the only signification which “sons of Seth” 
could bear is mankind generally; but this is impossible here, where we require a 
parallel to Moab, such as Edom or one of the other ancient foes of Israel would be ; 
and besides, mankind is denoted by “sons of Adam.” Besides inw the root 
TINW also forms the synonymous noun FINW, which occurs in Lam. iii. 47; and 
our word is manifestly the same, in the defective spelling. But Jeremiah need not 
be taken as infallible with regard to the text; and his singular “side” seems less 
correct than our dual “ both sides.” 
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these oracles are delivered to Balak king of Moab in answer 
to his demand of a curse upon Israel, Dr. Kalisch holds that 
they ought to reveal nothing but what closely belongs to that 
subject—the future power of Israel, especially as exerted over 
Moab. Up to xxiv. 17 the oracles keep within these limits ; 
but in verses 18—24 the seer turns his mental eye upon other 
nations, and proclaims very briefly the fates of Edom, Amalek, 
the Kenites and Assyria. These subjects would not concern 
the king of Moab at all, and therefore they must be regarded 
as a later accretion. Another argument tending in the same 
direction is, that the writer evidently considers it essential to 
the curse or blessing, that the prophet should see those whose 
fate he either determines or announces. Balaam had to be 
brought from Aram to the heights of the Pisgah, to see Israel ; 
and once there, he was supposed by Balak to have his mind 
variously affected according as he beheld this or that part, 
more or less, of Israel.* But the four nations whose fate is 
announced in vv. 18—24 are too distant to be seen from the 
Pisgah ; yet the writer keeps up the fiction of their being 
visible, in the case of Amalek and the Kenites (vv. 20, 21). It 
might however be said that the writer uses a poetical license in 
imagining the range of Pisgah to command a wider view than 
it really does ; and possibly the view which the dying Moses 
has from that same mountain (Deut. xxxiv. 1—3) is similarly 
extended beyond the possibilities of nature. The argument 
about the necessity for the prophet to see the people is there- 
fore not decisive against the authenticity of these verses. It 
may be admitted that there are other reasons for suspicion. 
Balaam’s concern is with the fortunes of Israel alone; now 
Israel’s deeds are mentioned in verses 18 and 19, on the destruc- 
tion of Edom, but not in the succeeding verses, and it scarcely 
seems to be Balaam’s function to tell of the Assyrian conquest 
of the Kenites, nor of troubles brought upon the Assyrians 
from the West. At the same time we must beware of pre- 
scribing for the prophet what he ought to say and what to 





* xxii. 6, 41, xxiii. 9, 13, 27, 28, xxiv. 2. 
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omit. We may well understand how a prophet whose main 
subject is the glory of Israel, may be led by enthusiasm to say 
some things not strictly belonging thereto. And, after all, 
these additions do belong to the history of Israel; even the 
Assyrian power, which it is not pretended is to be annihilated 
by Israel, was of the highest moment to the welfare of Israel, 
and carried the larger part of the latter nation into captivity. 
I do not therefore think that there is sufficient ground for 
separating these later verses from the earlier ones, and I 
scarcely believe that Dr. Kalisch would have so judged, were 
it not that they contain evidence of a later date than he wishes 
to assign to Balaam’s oracles. To this question I will recur 
after interpreting them. 


And Edom hath become a possession, 18. 
and Seir his enemy hath become a possession, 
while Israel acquireth might ; 


and Jacob overcometh them* 19. 
and destroyeth the remnant from the city. 
And he saw Amalek, and uttered his parable and said : 20. 


First of nations is Amalek ; 
but his future is that he will perish.t 





* The text reads, “[one] from Jacob conquers”—the verb having neither subject 
nor object ; an indefinite “one” might possibly be assumed as subject, although the 
addition “from Jacoh” makes it not really indefinite, and therefore removes the 
passage out of the category of predicates with an indefinite subject. But the verb 
appears in an abbreviated form TJ‘) for FV), which cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. Gaab (quoted by Knobel) proposed, by attaching the % to the preced- 
ing instead of the following word, to remove both difficulties. We then have 
apy? DI}, which I have translated. The only anomaly is the plural object 
them, which is not surprising in speaking of a nation. But the uneven number of 
lines makes me suspect an imperfect text. 


t If the text can be maintained, we must read with some old versions "T28° TY, 
Amalek (not JAYTTS) being its subject; TY until, is used instead of “when” 
in speaking of what happens at the end of a period; cf. 1 Sam. i. 22, quoted by 
Gesenius, and FWI"TY v. 22. Or else we might point it (72) TAN NID “his 
future will be up to destruction,” i.e. will carry him on to the point when he him- 
self will be destroyed ; but this is incredibly harsh; and this word for “destruc- 
tion” does not actually occur anywhere. 
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And he saw the Kenite, and uttered his parable and said: 21. 
Firm is thy dwelling-place, 
and placed on the rock thy nest [Ken] ;* 


yet Kain will be devoted to extermination, 22. 
when Asshur leadeth thee captive.t 
And he uttered his parable and said : 23. 


Ah, but who shall live 
longer than God appoints him ?} 

Ships from the direction of the Chittim 24. 
will humble Asshur and humble Eber, 

even him, until he perish.§ 


I approach with great diffidence the difficult question of the 





* DD as pass. part. for DAW seems established by Obad. 4, if not by 1 Sam. 
ix. 24; see Ewald, Lehrd. 7th ed. p. 387.—}j2 ken, “nest,” is a play on the name 
of the Kenites ; MR Kain, in the next line, is the name of their assumed progenitor, 
who has the same name, but need not be supposed to have been regarded as the 
same person, with the son of Adam. 

+ The same alternation between the second and the third person is observed here 
as in verses 5 and 7, 9.—7TI9""TY (with FMD for the relative “Ws as in xxiii. 23) 
literally wntil, but used as when, of the terminus in quo; see note on v. 20. 

t This translation, due to Kuenen’s ingenuity, seems to be the only one that 
secures to 7% its real sense (more than), and that refers the suffix } to a word 
within the sentence, viz, . All the others make the great mistake of referring 
it to Asshur in v. 22, with which, as this is a distinct prophecy, separated by the 
words of prose, “ And he uttered his parable and said,” it can have no grammatical 
connexion. Moreover, Kuenen’s version alone gives a sense which serves to intro- 
duce the anticipated humiliation of Assyria: no one, alas! can live beyond his 
brief appointed period ; and so even the mighty Asshur is destined to be brought 
low. These two lines are made by Oort out of one; a couplet is needed, and the 
obvious pause in the middle justifies the division. 

§ The odd number of lines in v. 24 shows that the text is uncertain. Oort restores 
the even number by dividing the line, “will humble Asshur | and humble Eber ;” 
but this very obvious device is not admissible here, where the two synonymous 
lines do not form a couplet together, but the first forms the second line of one, and 
the second the first line of another couplet; besides, the second is too short. Eber 
is Mesopotamia, from which the Hebrews (B72) were believed to have come, 
and to have derived their name; here it is synonymous with Asshur, as the land 
belonged to the Assyrian empire. The last line cannot form a distinct sentence, 
and NAFTT"D3 is satisfactorily understood as emphasizing Assyria—even that empire 
which in the writer’s time was still dominant. The } before 03 should probably 
be cancelled, unless it be taken as indicating the loss of a line. “The last words 
must be read TAN? TY as in v. 20. 
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probable date of these prophecies. If we are at liberty to 
reject the oracles on Edom, Amalek, &c., as later additions, we 
may perhaps follow Dr. Kalisch in assigning the rest to so 
early an age as that of David. He reaches this conclusion 
from the following five considerations:—1. All the tribes of 
Israel are described as inhabiting the land in security and pros- 
perity (xxiii. 9, 24, xxiv. 2,5). 2. The people are constituted 
as a monarchy (xxiv. 7,17). 3. Oue king rules the country, 
and Jacob and Israel are identical (xxiv. 5, 7, 17). 4 The 
Moabites are mentioned as utterly vanquished and humbled 
(xxiv. 17). 5. This section breathes on the whole a warlike 
spirit (xxiii. 24, xxiv. 8, 9, 17); such descriptions do not 
harmonize with the peaceful times of king Solomon. But 
these arguments are not convincing. In the times of the 
double kingdom, the term Israel is often used in its old 
sense of the whole nation, as in Amos i. 1, iii. 1, v. 1; and 
the names Jacob and Israel are synonymous, denoting the 
whole nation ; so in Is. ix. 7 [8], xiv. 1, xxix. 23, Micah i. 5, 
ii. 12, iii. 1. The single mention of “his king” in xxiv. 7 is 
scarcely precise enough to make us sure that there was only 
one ; and that of the “sceptre” in xxiv. 17, though certainly 
referring to an individual, does not preclude the existence of a 
second king. Still, we must concede to Dr. Kalisch that the 
picture of internal welfare and national strength is most fully 
realized in periods free from internal dissension; but does 
this necessarily drive us to the time of David? The reign 
of Jeroboam II. of Israel, B.C. 825—784, according to the 
common chronology, is pointed to as a time of great prosperity, 
when the two kingdoms appear to have been again temporarily 
united through his predecessor's victory over the king of Judah 
(obscurely mentioned in 2 Kings xiv. 12—15, 19), and raised 
again to power by his own brilliant successes (2 Kings xiv. 25, 
28, xiii. 5); and this king might well be the Star and Sceptre 
of xxiv. 17, if not the king greater than Agag. We may infer 
from the contemporary prophecies of Amos (i. 13—15, ii. 1—3) 
that Jeroboam included Moab and Ammon among his con- 
quests, which recovered to the kingdom its greatest extent, 
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from Hamath in Syria to the stream in the Arabah or desert 
valley to the south of the Dead Sea (Amos vi. 14, 2 Kings xiv. 
25, 28). His power and popularity are sufficiently indicated 
by the fact, that the writer of the Book of Kings, violent as 
is his hatred to the kings of Israel of the race of the first 
“ Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin,” allows 
to Jeroboam IL the glorious title of a Saviour (2 Kings xiii. 5, 
xiv. 27); which he fully deserved if he delivered his people 
from all fear of the terrible power of the Syrians, which had 
always been menacing them from the reign of Ahab, nearly a 
century before, and which soon after his death began again to 
be troublesome. From the notices in the prophets whose age 
is known, we discover that Moab, which had been so effectually 
subdued by David that it is not heard of again as a power till 
nearly a century and a half later, was never afterwards so com- 
pletely conquered, but gave trouble to several kings, notably 
Uzziah, Jotham and Ahaz. This fact seems to me to speak 
strongly in favour of a late date for Balaam’s prophecy. It 
was not after the conquest of a hostile nation that it became 
the object of so much anxiety and interest as to call forth the 
words of prophets concerning it, but before—while Israel was 
not yet safe from anticipated danger. Then the prophet’s 
words were welcome to nerve the people to perseverance in 
resistance ; and on this ground Balaam’s declarations to the 
Moabite Jeader seem to me far more suitable to the later 
times of Jeroboam II. or his successors than to the earlier age 
of David. The same remark applies to the prophecy on the 
Edomites, which could scarcely have been written soon after 
their complete subjection by David, when they were no longer 
dangerous. Far more likely is it that it has reference to the 
campaign of Amaziah king of Judah against them, shortly 
before the accession of Jeroboam II. of Israel. The later pro- 
phecies on the Kenites and Assyrians are so vague as to 
suggest the idea that they are really in anticipation of the 
events they proclaim. The Assyrians made the kingdom of 
Israel tributary in the reign of Menahem king of Israel, who 
followed Jeroboam II. after an interval of two short reigus 
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amounting to only seven months together. It may well be 
that even before this time the Assyrians had been engaged 
in the subjugation of outlying and exposed tribes like the 
Kenites. The idea that the Assyrians themselves were de- 
stined to be humiliated by a power coming froin the West until 
they should ultimately be annihilated, looks like a genuine 
prediction, founded doubtless upon the Hebrew ethical prin- 
ciple of retaliation ; for nothing else in these oracles can be 
brought down to so late an age as that in which the Assyrians 
ceased to be aggressive, and were a manifestly declining power ; 
and the form of the oracle strongly favours this view.* Thus 
the most likely period for the publication of these oracles 
would seem to be the quarter of a century which may be 
roughly described as B.C. 800—775: I cannot here enter into 
the very vexed question of the chronology of the kings of this 
period. 

We are gradually feeling our way towards certainty on the 
dates of the chief writings of the Old Testament. It is not 
very long since respectable critics could accept without mis- 
giving the Mosaic origin of at least a considerable part of the 
Pentateuch ; the age of Samuel was regarded as one teeming 
with literature, even Colenso suggesting Samuel as a likely 
author of the Elohistic parts of Genesis ; the reign of David 
was the most brilliant period for literature as for national 
glory, the king himself being its greatest ornament by virtue 
of his numerous psalins, written to celebrate any remarkable 
event of his reign. Finally, the reign of his successor Solomon 
was regarded as a time rather past the climax, when the 
resources of art had already been fully used, and a certain 
weariness born of satiety had set in; a time of philosophic 





* The preliminary ejaculation, “ Who shall live longer than God appoints him?” 
seems given in order to indicate the principle on which the prophet relies for the 
truth of the words that follow. And the word Chittim, which denotes properly 
Cyprus (especially the Phenician colony of Kition), but appears to be used also in a 
more general sense of the western countries, and as some think especially of the 
Greeks, is so vague as to provoke the suspicion that the prophet is here not speak- 
ing of a past or present that he knows, but of an expected future—which indeed 
was not realized. 
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reflection on the morrow of the feast, when enjoyment is over 
and the aching head pronounces all to be vanity. It need 
hardly be said how utterly antiquated this conception of the 
history of Hebrew literature is. It could only be sketched 
out by one who systematically ignored the facts of history as 
exhibited by the only reliable interpreters whose dates are 
known—the Prophets. If their evidence be received, Hebrew 
thought and religion, so far from having reached its climax 
under David and being worn out under Solomon, was vigorous 
and still youthful under Hezekiah; and the characteristics 
formerly ascribed to Solomon are found to be scarcely yet 
present in Josiah’s reign. Our old ideas were mainly due to 
an enormous exaggeration of the antiquity of the books of 
uncertain date, especially those attributed to Solomon and the 
Pentateuch. The error having been discovered, the present 
tendency is of course to reduce the antiquity of everything 
which has not positive proof of great age. If the times that 
produced the various portions of the Pentateuch were sub- 
sequent to David, then the aspect of his age is altogether 
changed. It now appears to us as a primitive time, when but 
little, if any, literature can have existed, and we are tempted 
still further to cut down the number of psalms which Ewald 
allowed to be by David or of his age; and in the case of a 
composition of utterly uncertain date, we feel a hesitation to 
admit it to so great an antiquity, which those who could look 
upon the time of David as the most brilliant age of literature 
could not understand. Hence, I think, comes the repugnance, 
which I confess I cannot overcome, to considering the age of 
David as a possible one for Balaam’s prophecies. The pre- 
. sumption seems now to be the other way. At the same time, 
if we would keep our judgment clear and candid, we ought to 
realize to ourselves how far this is a matter of presumption 
only, and that a grain of positive evidence may at any time 
turn the scale. Criticism sways backwards and forwards many 
times before it settles in its final position. The present 
tendency towards lowering the antiquity of books may be 
excessive, even though we ‘do not now feel it so. 
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The only positive evidence as to date, beyond the considera- 
tions of historical fitness, which occurs to me, is afforded by 
language and style ; on which I can only say a few words. It 
is difficult, in the absence of undoubted writings of David’s 
time, to say what the language was then. It is easy, however, 
to see that the language of the Book of Balaam has very few, 
if any, traces of antiquity, and on the other hand occasionally 
startles us by strikingly modern forms.* The language of its 
narrative is in its vocabulary and constructions indistinguish- 
able from that of the Jahvist writer or writers of the Penta- 
teuch, and decidedly different from that of the Elohists.+ This 
fact, I may remark in passing, makes me hesitate as to the 
propriety of following Dr. Kalisch in calling ch. xxiii—xxiv. 
the “ Book of Balaam,” notwithstanding the fact that it does 
appear to be destitute of any close connexion with the pre- 
ceding and following chapters, and to be at some points 
incompatible with them. Many of the Old Testament books 
—notably Judges and some of the Prophets—contain, or even 
consist entirely of, a number of separate pieces, which may be 
all by one author, but are evidently distinct publications only 
loosely connected together by subject, or else having no bond 
of union but that of a common authorship. Such a piece is 
the Book of Balaam ; with equal propriety we may speak of 

a Book of Gideon, of Samson, of Micah and the Levite. But 
if it be allowed that such designations have their usefulness, 
let not that usefulness be impaired by an exaggerated idea of 
the independence of the short pieces under consideration. It 





* Among the comparatively recent forms, which seem to me to tell strongly 
against any date earlier than the time of Jeroboam IIL., and rather to argue for a 
somewhat later age, are the words ney, nw, masbn, Os, ‘DY, TIT 
(even if pointed THI), TVS asa relative (xxiii. 8, 23, xxiv. 22), and the verbal 
roots 2773 and 23), O72 Pi., DM. Where any of these occur in the Pentateuch, 
they are found only in the portions which are now admitted to have been written 
at a late period of the monarchy, if not after the Captivity. 

t+ What forms the basis of Dr. Kalisch’s estimate of style I fail to discover; 
surely not the vocabulary or favourite constructions of the writer, which I have 
examined, Therefore I can only quote in surprise his assertion (p. 145) that the 
narrative of xxii. 1—21 “has nothing in common with the Jahvistic style.” 
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is perhaps impossible to predicate anything definite of the 
personality of the Jahvist. We can recognize his tone of 
thought and his favourite words and expressions, and we can 
form some idea of his age ; but we cannot tell whether he is 
one or many. In saying that the narrative of our chapters 
is to be attributed to him, therefore, we do not commit our- 
selves to the assertion that it is by the same individual as 
ch. xxi. This indeed it cannot be; for in ch. xxi. Israel has 
already advanced much further than the Arnon, which was the 
northern boundary of Moab—to Dibon, Heshbon, Medebah, 
the Jabbok, Bashan—and conquers Sihon king of the Amorites 
and Og king of Bashan. Thus the time of danger for Moab 
is already past at the end of ch. xxi. ; moreover, the conqueror 
of the conquerors of Moab, the Amorites, would be received 
rather as a deliverer than as a new enemy. Chapters xxi. and 
xxii., therefore, cannot be by the same writer, although they 
may be due to the same age and school. 

Several expressions occur which are either identical or 
strikingly similar to phrases in other books. When such 
expressions are so idiomatic as to make it impossible that they 
could have been produced independently by two writers, they 
may yield some evidence as to the age of our book. “His 
seed-fields are full of much water” (xxiv. 7b), appears to be 
quoted or adapted by Isaiah in the longer sentence on Tyre, 
“With much water the seed-land of Sihor (= the Nile), the 
harvest of the Nile, is her revenue” (Is. xxiii. 3). And so 
also our verse xxiv. 17 c—/, “ There hath walked forth a star 
from Jacob, and arisen a sceptre from Israel, and shattered 
both sides of Moab, and the crown of the head of all the sons 
of tumult,” seems to be the foundation ‘on which Jeremiah 
raised the verse which forms the climax of his description of 
the destruction of Moab: Heshbon, he says, is no longer safe, 
“for a fire goes forth from Heshbon, and flame from the midst 
of Sihon, and devours the side of Moab and the crown of the 
head of the sons of tumult” (Jer. xlviii. 45).* The other 








* All the points of difference are in favour of the originality of Balaam’s words. 
yinw especially is a later and more intelligible form substituted for the obscure 
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notable phrases bear less clear evidence of originality. Balaain 
says (xxiii. 9), “ Here is a people that dwelleth apart ;’ and in 
the Blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 28) we find, in the same 
words, “Israel dwelleth in security apart.” Balaam says 
(xxiii. 19), “God is not a man, that he should lie, nor the son 
of a mortal, that he should repent ;” which sentiment is ex- 
pressed in nearly the same words by Samuel, “The Reliance 
of Israel will not lie nor repent ; for he is not a mortal, so as 
to repent.” In this passage Samuel’s words seem just to miss 
the rhythm which would make them poetry, and sound like 
misquoted poetry; and the neatness of expression which is 
wanting there is conspicuous in Balaam’s words. In Balaam’s 
oracle, moreover, they occur in a very natural context ; while 
in Samuel they are dragged in rather too violently to be 
original there ; they might very well be a quotation. There 
is however one consideration on the other side.* The other 
passages are identical, or nearly so, in the two places. In 
xxiv. 14 we have the phrase “in later days,” of the time to 
which Balaam’s prophecy relates ; it is used of the time pointed 
to by Jacob’s prophecy in Gen. xlix. 1. Balaam says of Israel, 
“He hath couched, hath lain down like a lion ; like a lioness, 
who would rouse him up” (xxiv. 9 ab); Jacob says the same 
of Judah, Gen. xlix. 9. Balaam blesses Israel in the words, 
“ Blest be those that bless thee, and curst those that curse 
thee” (xxiv. 9 cd), the same in which Isaac blesses Esau, in a 
Jahvistic passage, Gen. xxvii. 29. The most definite result 





FW, which even if written FINW is less clear. The dual END is far better than 
the singular USD, and yet likely to be original, since the latter might be produced 


through negligence or misunderstanding. The word ) “all the sons” is certainly 
original, especially if the meaning is, “not Moab only, but all tumultuous people 
in whatsoever quarter.” And the general idea of Balaam’s verse, that a power 
fatal to Moab comes owt of Israel is far more likely to be the primary sense of these 
words, than the vaguer and more trivial notion that when Moab is being destroyed 
(we are not even told by whom) the city of Heshbon can no longer serve as a refuge, 
but will rather prove a danger, as “a fire shall issue from it,” &c. 


* Samuel uses the verb aw, Balaam 2tD for “to lie;” and the former is 
perhaps the older word. This is however not certain, as the latter is used by Amos, 
Micah and Isaiah. 
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yielded by these passages is, that Balaam’s oracles are earlier 
than Isaiah and Jeremiah. It appears probable that they are 
also earlier than the composition of the Book of Samuel; and 
they reflect the style and phrases of the Jahvistic writers of 
the Pentateuch so decidedly, that they must belong to the 
same age. These considerations would confirm our previous 
conclusion, and suggest a date somewhat later than 800 B.C. 
One very important branch of the subject I have left to the 
last, and must despatch in a few words—the legend of Balaain 
as found elsewhere. The adequate study of this question may 
perhaps yield an answer to the question, What was the original 
legend? that contained in our Book of Balaam, or some other, 
of which ours is a later modification? First let us notice that 
the only passage which appears to take the same view of 
Balaam’s history and character as our chapters is Micah vi. 5: 
“ My people, remember what Balak king of Moab schemed, 
and what Balaam son of Beor answered him [from Shittim to 
Gilgal], because he understood the righteousness of Jahveh.” 
Balaam here is seen not to have entered into Balak’s views, 
but to have understood Jahveh’s mind, which was opposed to 
them ; he therefore uttered no curse ; moreover, Balaam is put 
into connection with Moab, not with Midian. It is important 
to notice that Micah wrote in the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz and 
Hezekiah, so that these words may have been written less 
than forty years after Balaam’s prophecies. According to these 
accounts it is evident that Balak was supposed to have been 
frightened by Balaam’s words into giving up his idea of 
fighting with Israel. The same is distinctly stated in Judges 
xi. 25: “Art thou [Ammon] really better [ie. stronger] than 
Balak son of Zippor king of Moab? Did he dispute with 
Israel, or fight with them?” A somewhat different conception 
of the action of Balaam is presented in Deut. xxiii. 4—6 
[3—5]: “An Ammonite and a Moabite shall not enter into 
‘ the congregation of Jahveh.... because he [the Moabite] 
hired against thee Balaam son of Beor from Pethor in Mesv- 
potamia to curse thee; but Jahveh thy God was not willing 
to hearken to Balaam, arid Jahveh thy God turned for thee 
2B2 
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the curse into a blessing ; for pray thy God loved thee.” 

The correctness of this passage is guaranteed by Neh. xiii. 1, 
where it is quoted from the “ Book of Moses.” Here it is 
implied that Balaam did pronounce a curse, for Jahveh turned 
the curse into a blessing ; otherwise the legend is the same as 
before ; Balaam is still associated with the king of Moab. The 
time of the Deuteronomist, it is well known, is the reign of 
Josiah, about 624 B.C. In Joshua xxiv. 9, 10, we hear that 
“Balak son of Zippor king of Moab arose and fought with 
Israel; and he sent and called Balaam son of Beor to curse 
you; and I was not willing to hearken to Balaam, and so he 
blessed you greatly ; and I delivered you from his hand.” This 
passage reproduces the very words of Deuteronomy,* and is 
probably by the same writer; for although the omission of 
any mention of the utterance of a curse makes it appear 
more closely related to the Book of Balaam and Micah, the 
distinct statement that Balak did fight with Israel renders 
this impossible. In Num. xxxi. 8 we have a very different 
account: “ They slew the kings of Midian among their slain : 
Evi and Rekem and Zur and Hur and Reba—five kings of 
Midian; and Balaam son of Beor they slew with the sword.” 

After the details of the massacre and plunder, we read (v. 15) : 

“ And Moses said to them, Have e ye kept all the women alive? 
Why, these were to the sons of Israel, through the word of 
Balaam, [the cause] of making defection against Jahveh in the 
affair of Peor, and the plague came into the congregation of 
Jahveh.” This last verse refers clearly to the plague+ described 
in Num. xxv. 6—18, which is however only said at the end 
(v. 18) to have anything to do with “the affair of Peor,” and 
in which Balaam’s name is not mentioned. The account in 
Num. xxxi. brings Balaam into connection with Midian instead 


. o Sop te. to curse, instead of “78, 33, BPD and DYT; PIN to be willing; 
DOW to hearken. The expression, “I delivered you from his hand,” shows that, 
if he did not curse, he would have done, and that the curse would have had force. 

t 715315; the same word is used in Num. xxv. 8, 18, and xxxi. 16. —Num. xxv. 
1—-5 is a distinct narrative from xxv. 6—18, and by a different writer, and incon- 


sistent with the latter, especially in knowing nothing of this “ plague.” 
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of Moab, and apparently treats him as a Midianite ; at least it 
does not say that he had been brought from Mesopotamia, 
which would presumably have been mentioned had the writer 
known it. The words “through the word of Balaam” can 
only be explained by a hypothesis—that Balaam was regarded 
as somehow the leading spirit in the scandalous occurrence 
described in xxv. 6—18, although he is not alluded to in that 
account. These chapters of Numbers might, on the evidence 
afforded by the mode in which they have misrepresented 
everything relating to Balaam, be pronounced to belong to the 
very latest portion of the Pentateuch and to be written after 
the Captivity, if this result were not reached independently 
by other arguments. The only other passage in which Balaam 
is mentioned is Josh. xiii. 21, 22, where the list of places 
forming the boundary of the tribe of Reuben is closed by “all 
the cities of the plain, and all the kingdom of Sihon king of 
the Amorites, who reigned in Heshbon ;” to this our present 
text adds the words, “whom Moses smote, and [he smote] the 
princes of Midian—Evi and Rekem and Zur and Hur and 
Reba, vassals of Sihon, inhabitants of the land; and Balaam 
son of Beor, the diviner, the sons of Israel slew with the 
sword among their slain.” These words are a manifest inter- 
polation, and are merely copied with very slight alteration 
from Num. xxxi.8. It is an alteration for the worse that here 
the Amorites and Midianites are confounded together. Balaam 
receives a new epithet, “the diviner,” which in the age when 
this was written was certainly not complimentary.* He has 
now begun to be regarded as a common deceiver, and as 
inspired by feelings of especial bitterness of hatred towards 
Israel. This idea is worked out by the Talmudists and the 
Jewish doctors generally with a marvellous ingenuity of 
invention. Dr. Kalisch says, 





“ Balaam accordingly is not only ‘the wicked’ par excellence, but 
he is stamped as the permanent type both of human depravity and 








* DOW. The “rewards of divination” (ES0j? from the same root), in 
Num. xxii. 7, were in their day, as I have said, not signs of an illicit or deceitful 
art. 
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of the enmity of the impious against Israel as a nation..... Balaam 
himself was identified with Laban, whom old Jewish writers credit 
with every vice of cunning and fraud. He was detestable like Cain 
and Doeg, Ahitophel, Gehazi, and Haman. He was among those 
counsellors of Pharaoh who advised the murder of every new-born 
male child of the Hebrews,” &c. 


Much very curious matter of this sort, which it was well 
worth while to collect, will be found in Dr. Kalisch’s book. It 
forms a valuable commentary on the allusions to Balaam in 
the New Testament, which prove how largely the writers of 
the Christian Scriptures drew from late Jewish tradition, and 
how little able they were to distinguish idle and baseless 
stories from the original legend. I need not, after what has 
been said, do more than refer to the only passages in the New 
Testament in which Balaam is mentioned: 2 Peter ii. 14—16, 
Jude 11, and Rev. ii. 14, 15.* For a discussion on the 
interesting and intricate question whether the ancient Arabian 





* “The doctrine of the Nicolaitans” in Rev. ii. 15 is mentioned with “ the doc- 
trine of Balaam” in v. 14. The name Balaam, which is generally assumed to 
denote “ Devourer” or “ Destroyer of the people,” appears to have been translated 
into Nicolaus, “‘ Conqueror of the people,” and thus the Nicolaitans are those that 
follow Balaam ; they are also mentioned in v. 6. Those that took the later view 
of Balaam as hostile to the people, and especially as having procured the destruction 
of 24,000 by the plague in Num. xxv. 9, naturally interpreted the name thus, 
Whether this was its original meaning is another question, which I am inclined to 
answer in the negative; the name of the first king of Edom, as given in Genesis 
xxxvi. 32, was “Bela son of Beor” (iva"y2 y>2), and the coincidence can 
hardly be accidental; but it will scarcely be maintained that a man would be 
named “ Destruction” pure and simple, even by tradition. Of course if my argu- 
ments for the originally upright character of Balaam in tradition are cogent, his 
name cannot have a meaning which harmonizes only with another view of his cha- 
racter. Either the name must have some other meaning or it must have been 
changed. Our prophet’s name is in the Massoretic punctuation pyba Bileam ; 
but the first syllable may have originally had the vowel a, which the LXX. and 
Vulg. preserve. The meaning “Destruction of the people” rests on the assumed 
form py-y>2; but the single Y makes this very questionable. Other explana- 
tions which retain the single Y are, (1) Bil‘-dm “ Destroyer” (Kalisch), in which 
the termination is not the word DY “people,” but an affix denoting the agent ; 
(2) py-b2 “Not the people” (Gesenius), i i.e. not one of the sons of Israel, but a 
Foreigner ; (3) nya “Lord of the people,” from ‘2 Aramean for the Hebrew 
Syp, which last alone seems to me perfectly satisfactory. 
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sage Lokman is in any sense identical with the Hebrew 
Balaam, I have no room, and gladly refer the reader to Dr. 
Kalisch’s pages. Both are personages belonging to tradition 
which may have no historical basis at all—that is, in the 
latter case, to mythology ; many characteristics are common 
to them ; and the assumed meaning of both names is identical, 
so that whichever is the more recent might be a literal traus- 
lation of the other. But although the Arabs in recent times 
have added to the stories of Lokman features intended to con- 
nect him with Balaam, and one or two Jewish writers have 
stated that the latter is called by the Arabs Lokman, it appears 
certain that the Arabs originally knew of Balaam as distinct 
from Lokman,* and that their primitive conception of Lokman 
was far from identical with any of the various characters attri- 
buted to Balaam. The identity of meaning of the two names, 
also, is more than doubtful.f Moreover, much of what the 
Arabs assert of primeval times is either the pure invention of 
a recent age or a distorted picture of something gathered from 
the history or mythology of their neighbours. 





RvuSssELL MARTINEAU. 





* See Koran, sur. vii. v. 174, 175, with Sale’s note; D’Herbelot, Bib/. Orientale, 
s.v. Balaam; and the Hamburg Orient for 1846 in its Literaturblatt, No. 29, 
p. 451, which contains an important letter from Prof. F. (i.e. Fleischer). 

+ I have shown that it is exceedingly doubtful whether Balaam means the 
“ Destroyer;” it is equally so whether Zokman denotes the “ Voracious ;” and 
even if it does, the conceptions of destroying and swallowing are by no means 
identical. 
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I1.—THE LEICESTER CONFERENCE ON FREE 
COMMUNION. 


The Congregational Year Book, 1878. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


The People called Independents, with relation to their Doctrinal 
History and Beliefs. By John Kennedy, M.A., D.D. Lon- 
don: Suow. 1878. 


The English Independent, May 10 and 17, 1878. 


In October, 1877, the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, which was then holding its autumnal session at 
Leicester, was startled from its propriety by the announcement 
that at Wycliffe chapel in that town, and during the week of 
its own meeting, would take place “a public Conference open 
to all who value spiritual religion, and who are in sympathy 
with the principle that religious communion is not dependent 
on agreement in theological, critical or historical opinion.” 
The proposal to hold this Conference had grown out of “a 
ptivate and informal gathering” which had been held in 
London at the time of the Union’s spring session, the men 
whose names were appended to the summons being Indepen- 
dent ministers and laymen of more or less eminence, but 
nearly all held in esteem or suspicion for the liberality of 
their religious opinions. The announcement of the Conference 
was followed, somewhat needlessly, by another, signed by the 
Secretary of the Congregational Union, repudiating on the 
part of that body a connection which had never been claimed 
by the leaders of the new movement, who, it was obvious, so 
long as they kept their own personality and purpose distinct, 
had a perfect right to avail themselves of the concourse of 
ministers and laymen produced by the meeting of the Union. 
The Conference was duly held and largely attended. The 
Rev. Mark Wilks, of Holloway, occupied the chair, and 
papers were read by Mr. Picton, of Hackney, “On some 
telations of Theology to Religion,” and by Mr. Gasquoine, of 
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Oswestry, “On Freedom in Theological Thought and the 
Spiritual Life.” It was soon manifest, however, that the 
majority of those present were nof in accord with the objects 
of the meeting, and the discussion at first seemed likely to take 
what may mildly be described as a contentious turn. Peace, 
however, was preserved, in great part owing to a vigorous 
remonstrance addressed to the dissentients by Dr. Simon, who, 
though himself but little in agreement with the spirit of the 
Conference, felt and said that the questions which it raised 
were such as could not be silenced by clamour, but must 
be faced by argument. 

Although the number of those who openly gave their adher- 
ence to the principles of the Leicester Conference was but 
small, the disturbance it produced in the Independent body 
was out of all proportion to its visible importance. We 
need not more particularly allude to long and sharp con- 
troversies which were carried on in the columns of The 
English Independent and The Christian World: these were 
but the outward signs of a more serious inward commotion. 
As the time approached for the meeting of the Congregational 
Union in 1878, the rumour grew that something decisive was 
to be done, which would certainly prove that the Independent 
body was soundly orthodox at heart, and perhaps have the 
result of purging it of its peccant humours. At last it was 
announced that the Committee, not without much searching of 
heart and many divisions both in opinion and in vote, had 
prepared the following resolution, which was to be proposed 
to the Union for its adoption : 


“That in view of the uneasiness produced in the churches of the 
Congregational Order by the proceedings of the recent Conference 
at Leicester on the terms of Religious Communion, the Assembly 
feels called upon to re-affirm, that the primary object of the Con- 
gregational Union is, according to the terms of its own constitution, 
to uphold and extend Evangelical Religion. 

«That the Assembly appeals to the history of the Congregational 
Churches generally, as evidence that Congregationalists have always 
regarded the acceptance of the Facts and Doctrines of the Evan- 
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gelical Faith revealed in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as an essential condition of Religious Communion in 
Congregational Churches ; and that among these have always been 
included the Incarnation, the Atoning Sacrifice of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, His Resurrection, His Ascension and Mediatorial Reign, and 
the work of the Holy Spirit in the renewal of men. 

“That the Congregational Union was established on the basis of 
these Facts and Doctrines is, in the judgment of the Assembly, 
made evident by the Declaration of Faith and Order adopted at the 
Annual Meeting in 1833; and the Assembly believes that the 
Churches represented in the Union hold these Facts and Doctrines 
in their integrity to this day.” 

Next, the situation was still further complicated by an 
announcement made by Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, that 
he would move the following amendment to the Committee’s 
resolution : 

“That whilst this Assembly views hopefully every honourable 
effort to extend the terms of personal religious communion, it is of 
opinion that theological and co-operative fellowship, as between 
churches and any of their organized forms, can be made complete 
and useful only by the acceptance of a common doctrinal basis, and 
therefore the Assembly solemnly re-affirms its adhesion to those 
Evangelical doctrines which the Congregational Union has main- 
tained throughout the whole period of its existence.” 


Other amendments were also announced: one proposing 
to fall back on the Declaration of Faith and Order of 1833, 
to be alluded to hereafter; another, aiming to supply some 
of the manifest /acune in the Committee’s confession of faith ; 
a third, “disallowing the authority of creeds and articles 
of religion as a bond of union,” while declaring it to be the 
essential object of the Union “to uphold and sustain Evan- 
gelical religion.” But as none of these amendments, with the 
exception of Dr. Parker's, formed the subject of debate, we 
may pass them by without further remark. 

A new element of excitement was added to the meeting by 
the fact that the Chairman of the year was the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown. Mr. Brown’s honourable position as the leader of 
liberal Independency is well known to our readers; his 
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courage and his honesty are as much beyond dispute as his 
intellectual ability: what would be his attitude in the chair ? 
He had passed through some at least of the heretic’s experience 
himself: not many years ago he would not have been called 
with the same unanimity as now to the honourable post in 
which his brethren have placed him. Would he avail himself 
of the Chairman’s privilege of neutrality, and turn his opening 
address away from the question of the hour? Or would it not 
be a thing abhorrent to his uature, that the year of his Chair- 
manship should be marked by measures of a repressive and 
exclusive kind, against which he had lifted up no voice of 
protest? When the time came, there was no ambiguity in 
Mr. Baldwin Brown’s answer to these questions. He felt 
that he could not to himself be true unless he pleaded for 
freedom with all the powers that God had given him. That, 
in spite of the effect which such an address must have pro- 
duced, almost the whole vast assembly rejected Dr. Parker's 
amendment and adopted the Committee’s resolution, shews 
how strong, even in a comparatively free church, are yet the 
forces of theological fear and prejudice. The debate was on 
the whole creditably conducted on both sides. To say that 
there were absolutely no ebullitions of bad taste and bad 
temper would not be true; but the men of the Leicester 
Conference were, if not conclusively answered, at least fairly 
heard ; while the fact that the remaining amendments were 
withdrawn, only shews that so great an assemblage, brought 
together for so short a time, is fitter for declaration than 
deliberation. In the interval between the two debates of the 
Union, the friends of Free Communion met twice ; once at the 
Cannon-Street Hotel, when papers where read, followed by 
discussion ; a second time, for prayer and religious fellowship, 
at St. Thomas’s-Square chapel, Hackney. Here short addresses 
were delivered by a Baptist, a Unitarian, and a Free-Church 
minister respectively ; the devotional part of the service was 
conducted by three Independent ministers: a clergyman pre- 
sided over all: and the general confession was, that the 
occasion was one of genuine spiritual inspiration and uplifting. 
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While the Congregational Union was fulminating its decree 
against the possibility of religious communion between men 
who differed in theological opinion, men who differed in theo- 
logical opinion widely enough met and communed. 

The simplest aspect of this matter is its relation to the Con- 
gregational Union. At the first glance it may not be easy to 
see what that is. The Congregational Union is not the 
Independent body; and even if it were, the very theory of 
Congregationalism would, it might be thought, preserve it 
from responsibility for what a few members of it chose to do 
at Leicester, and that with express statement of their own 
individual position. What is Congregationalism good for, if 
whenever two or three men agree to take a course distasteful 
to the majority, the majority, unless they make a special dis- 
claimer, are held to be implicated in it? However, we must 
accept the facts as we find them. Dr. Mellor declared that 
the Leicester Conference had excited deep and wide-spread 
uneasiness among Independents, and the Congregational Union, 
by its vote, endorsed his statement. If, then, the Confer- 
ence had inflicted a stain upon the fair Evangelical fame of 
Congregationalism, how was it to be wiped out? The method 
actually adopted was that of a Declaration of Faith, of how 
loose and futile a kind we shall presently see: the only 
sensible method appears to us to have been that recommended 
by the Chairman in his opening address: “ As to the question 
whether the Independents are an Evangelical body, it seems 
to me that there is but one mode of solving it—by being 
Evangelical.” Declarations certainly will not do it. Declara- 
tions will not even expel Mr. Picton and Mr. Wilks, who 
voted against this one in particular. They will not inform 
the public mind of the extent, great or small, to which ration- 
alism may have undermined the faith of Independents. They 
will not restore Mr. Edward White to the ranks of ordinary 
believers, or explain away startling doctrinal utterances from 
the lips of Mr. R. W. Dale. More than this, so loosely drawn 
a Declaration as that which was actually adopted, suggests the 
idea that it was intended rather to conceal the existence of 
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heresy than to prove its non-existence. It looks as if it were 
meant much more for the doubters than the sturdy in faith, 
and to unite the greatest possible number of suffrages without 
any special regard to their Evangelical soundness. At all 
events, it is passed; and who is the better for it? What 
reason for uneasiness that existed before has ceased to exist ? 
The Independent body is exactly where it was, with the same 
interual and external forces at work upon it, with its centre 
of gravity unchanged, and without a single heretic reconciled 
or purged away. 

Before we say anything more of this Declaration, it may be 
well to state clearly what we conceive to be the true attitude 
of Independents to creeds or declarations of faith in general. 
They are a people who are apt to make much boast of their 
freedom : in what precisely does it consist? This question is 
answered for us quite clearly and succinctly by Dr. Kennedy, 
in a pamphlet which he has lately published expressly as a 
contribution to this controversy; and, for- reasons which will 
be obvious, we prefer his words to our own: “In Congrega- 
tional ordinations, these two things have gone together—and 
indeed they have run pari passu through the whole history of 
Congregationalism—non-subscription to a formulated creed, 
and at the same titme a common agreement as to the substance 
of Christian doctrine.”* This sentence no doubt accurately 
expresses the general state of the case ; but it may be well to 
penetrate to concrete facts, and to see how the system works. 
Undoubtedly the Independents have no creed which stands to 
them in the same relation as the Prayer-book and Articles do 
to the Church of England, and as the Westminster Confession 
to the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. Each congregation 
is an individual entity, entitled to be mistress of its own 
doctrine and discipline. But, at the same time, is not the pro- 
perty, in the great majority of cases, held on trust-deeds which 
contain doctrinal clauses of a sufficiently rigid and minute 
kind? Is not the minister bound, if not by express promise, 
yet by honourable engagement, to square his preaching by 


* The People called Independents, p. 20. 
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these clauses? Is it not usual—we do not say universal— 
that the admission of laymen to the church, and consequently 
to the Lord’s table, is made dependent upon a personal confes- 
sion of belief and experience satisfactory to the minister and 
those who act with him? Then Dr. Kennedy explains at 
some length how the rite of ordination is made to enforce 
“the common agreement as to the substance of Christian doc- 
trine.” A church may elect what minister it will, but it 
cannot be admitted to the comity of neighbouring churches 
unless the new teacher has been formally recognized and 
received by the ministers round about,—a recognition and 
reception which are accorded only on the making of a satis- 
factory confession. Next, with the assistance of the Congre- 
gational Year Book, we may go a step further. There are 
county Congregational Unions or Associations, an intermediate 
stage in that organization of the body which is crowned by 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales. Into these, 
ministers and churches must be admitted by vote. We take 
the rules of the first two or three as they stand in alphabetical 
order in the Year Book. Bedfordshire :—ministers must pro- 
duce testimonials to character satisfactory to the general 
committee ; churches admitted by votes of three-fourths of 
members present. Berkshire :—three-fourths vote ; ministers 
from other Associations received by transfer or at the recom- 
mendation of five ministers. Bucks, North :—ministers to 
send a letter of recommendation from some other Association, 
or from two or more accredited Congregational ministers, with 
a statement of doctrinal sentiments. These are fair specimens 
of the rest. Only in two cases is any theological qualification 
for membership expressly provided for. But we have surely 
said enough to shew that, without recourse to “ subscription,” 
there is ample machinery here for the exclusion of unsound 
churches and ministers. 

We go a step further when we come to the Congregational 
Union itself. The only doctrinal statement to be found in its 
rules is the following definition of its first “ Object,’ namely, 
“to uphold and extend Evangelical religion, primarily in 
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connection with churches of the Congregational order.” And 
without entering into minute details, unnecessary in this place, 
we may say that it accepts as members delegates from “ any 
Congregational church connected with the Congregational 
Association of the county in which it meets, or recommended 
by such Association ;” or from “any church situate in London, 
the pastor of which is a member of the Board of Congregational 
Ministers, or which is recommended by that Board.” What- 
ever doctrinal safeguards, then, attend admission to the county 
Unions, attend in the same way admission to the Congrega- 
tional Union itself. But the Congregational Union has a 
confession of faith—if indeed, in view of recent events, we 
may not more truly say that it has two. In an Appendix to 
the Year Book, and therefore by no means in a place of 
dignity proportioned to the importance of the document, we 
find a “ Declaration of the Faith, Church Order and Discipline, 
of the Congregational or Independent Dissenters, adopted at 
the annual meeting of the Congregational Union, May, 1833.” 
It is preceded by the following preamble, which, in justice to 
the peculiarity of the position which the Union takes up, we 
extract unabridged : 


“THe ConGrecaTionaL Churches in England and Wales, fre- 
quently called INDEPENDENT, hold the following doctrines, as of 
Divine authority, and as the foundation of Christian faith and prac- 
tice. They are also formed and governed according to the principles 
hereinafter stated. 

** PRELIMINARY NOTES. 

“1, It is not designed, in the following summary, to do more 
than to state the leading doctrines of faith and order maintained by 
Congregational Churches in general. 

“2. It is not proposed to offer any proofs, reasons, or arguments, 
in support of the doctrines herein stated, but simply to declare what 
the Denomination believes to be taught by the pen of inspiration. 

“3. It is not intended to present a scholastic or critical confession 
of faith, but merely such a statement as any intelligent member of 
the body might offer, as containing its leading principles. 

“4. It is not intended that the following statement should be 
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put forth with any authority, or as a standard to which assent 
should be required. 

“5. Disallowing the utility of creeds and articles of religion as a 
bond of union, and protesting against subscription to any human 
formularies as a term of communion, Congregationalists are yet 
willing to declare, for general information, what is commonly be- 
lieved among them, reserving to every one the most perfect liberty 
of conscience. 

“6. Upon some minor points of doctrine and practice, they, differ- 
ing among themselves, allow to each other the right to form an 
unbiassed judgment of the Word of God. 

“7, They wish it to be observed, that, notwithstanding their jea- 
lousy of subscription to creeds and articles, and their disapproval 
of the imposition of any human standard, whether of faith or disci- 
pline, they are far more agreed in their doctrines and practices than 
any church which enjoins subscription and enforces a human stand- 
ard of orthodoxy ; and they believe that there is no minister and 
no church among them that would deny the substance of any one 
of the following doctrines of religion, though each might prefer to 
state his sentiments in his own way.” 


The “ Principles of Religion” which follow, condensed into 
twenty articles, it is not necessary to set forth in detail. It 
is enough to say that they are an ample statement of what 
in May, 1833, would be considered the essentials of Evangelical 
belief. 

We have been thus precise in our estimate of the relation 
of the Independent churches to creeds and confessions of faith, 
rather for historical than for controversial purposes. The facts 
fully bear out Dr. Kennedy’s declaration of principle. There 
is no common creed, but only a doctrinal understanding, with 
many and careful guarantees for its practical enforcement. 
Whether it is better to have a creed openly recited in every 
service, or one hidden away in musty parchments in some 
lawyer's office, to be produced and applied when wanted, is 
a question which admits of difference of opinion. We can 
even understand a man’s preference for an historical document 
like the Thirty-nine Articles, to be interpreted by competent 
magistrates in a court of law, over a loose doctrinal under- 
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standing or vague appreciation of Evangelical orthodoxy, ap- 
plied by the members of a county Association. But what is of 
more importance, is the conception of religious freedom which 
these arrangements seem to produce and foster. It is a liberty 
to associate on fixed terms, and to refuse association to those 
who do not like the terms. It is liberty to build a wall of 
demarcation round any part of the fold you choose, and for 
those who are outside, full permission to stay there. This 
could not be much more clearly expressed than it was by Dr. 
Mellor in the debate of the 7th of May : 


“Now, let it be distinctly understood that we have not met here 
this morning for the purpose of imposing any restrictions upon 
freedom of thought or freedom of expression. That has been 
plentifully alleged ; it has been untruthfully alleged. There is not 
a single member of this Congregational Union who entertains such 
a foolish, preposterous, and abortive notion. It is not a question of 
freedom of individual thought and utterance at all; it does not 
touch by many leagues the question of individual freedom ; it 
touches the question of association and fellowship, which is quite a 
different thing.” 


Practically he says to Mr. Picton, “ Go, think your thoughts 
and make known your conclusions where you will, so it be 
outside this Congregational Union. Once apart from us, if we 
cannot bless, at least we will not interfere with you, except, 
indeed, in the way of refusing you all Christian fellowship.” 
And when Mr. Picton, in his manly and pathetic speech, 
responded to this virtual invitation to take himself off, with a 
declaration that Congregationalism was his spiritual home, 
and that he could not willingly face the thought of leaving it, 
the groans and laughter which greeted his declaration shewed 
how completely the meeting endorsed Dr. Mellor’s idea of 
Christian liberty. Presently, perhaps, even Dr. Mellor and the 
Congregational Union will come to see that they have ap- 
proached the subject at the wrong end, and that the responsi- 
bility of religious communion lies with the soul that asks for 
it, not with the Church that gives it. Christ has set none of 
us at the gate of his fold to keep intruders out: when the 
VOL. XV. 2c 
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time comes, he will know his own without, sometimes perhaps 
in spite of, our help. If any man comes to us and asks for 
religious communion in any sense in which that phrase is 
used—common worship, individual or corporate sympathy, 
fellowship at the Lord’s table—we hold that we have no right 
to put any questions to him, but only to go in and out with 
him in love, till time tries his sincerity. Even then, if he be 
insincere, he will soon tire of godly companionship, and, 
betaking himself to more attractive fields, the separation will 
come from his side, not from ours. And we emphatically 
differ from Dr. Mellor in thinking it a real offence against a 
brother’s liberty to declare that, however much he may want 
our religious sympathy, however highly he may value associa- 
tion with us in the work of Christ, he shall not have them 
except on terms to which he cannot assent. 

That Dr. Mellor and the Congregational Union agree with 
us more than they are willing to admit, is plain from the fact 
that they hesitate to push their doctrine home. They have 
only voted a Declaration of Faith which they hope will make 
Mr. Picton and Mr. Wilks uncomfortable. They have not 
proposed it for individual adoption. As yet, they have done 
nothing in the way of personal exclusion. They cannot under- 
stand why these gentlemen do not go, as they think honest 
men should; but beyond making insinuations as to their 
honesty, they have taken no steps even to procure their 
resignation. As for the Declaration itself, in adopting which 
the Union has been quite faithful to its traditions, it is a con- 
temptible piece of theological tailoring, a thing of shreds and | 
patches. This is how the Chairman of the Union himself 
speaks of it : 


“There is another point on which it seems right to say a word. 
I am but a poor dogmatic theologian, and my opinion may not be 
worth much, but it strikes me that I have rarely read such a help- 
less theological document as this resolution. It might do very well 
as a popular compendium of Evangelical doctrine for a pulpit or a 
platform, where slipshod utterances are kindly excused ; but that a 
body which has able theologians and teachers of world-wide repu- 
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tation among its members should promulgate such a document is 
amazing indeed. Remember, this will be scanned keenly by prac- 
tised eyes, and it will be scanned quite as closely for what it does 
not say as well as for what it does say. We may call it what we 
like, but it will be looked upon as our creed, and our theological 
reputation is at stake. If the able scholars whom I see around me 
are content to put forth that document as the best summary which 
we van construct of the things which are most surely believed among 
us, be itso. Liberavi animam meam.” 


The resolution is really not worth theological criticism ; but 
there are one or two questions in regard to it which it is 
impossible not to ask. Why are the doctrines which it 
enumerates, and they alone, selected from the ample and com- 
prehensive schedule of 1833? We have been told that it is 
because they are the doctrines chiefly impugned at the present 
moment. Will the criterion work? We hardly think so. 
These peccant members of the Union are told to find their 

- natural home with the Unitarians: why, then, is there not a 
precise statement of the doctrine of the Trinity? The Incar- 
nation is included, a doctrine which, in one form or another, 
all Christians are willing to accept; while nothing is said of 
the Inspiration of Scripture, a matter which is at the base of 
all present theological difficulties. What is become of “ ever- 
lasting punishment,” explicitly enough set forth in the Declara- 
tion of 1833, and a matter in regard to which, if report speaks 
truly, the Congregational Union contains far more heretics 
than those who conspired at Leicester? Even “the life ever- 
lasting” is conspicuous by its absence. Is this because a 
well-known member of the Union, who signalized himself by 
bitterness against heretics in the press, if not in the pulpit, 
is the prophet of “conditional immortality,” a heresy with 
which other members, still better known than himself, are 
supposed to be not untainted? At all events, the Congrega- 
tional Union must not complain if a rule of interpretation 
which has been applied in the courts of law to successive 
Prayer-books of Edward VI. and Elizabeth and Charles IL., 
is brought to bear also upon their Declarations of 1833 and 
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1878, and the omissions of the latter are considered as at least 
as significant as its statements. 

We may, then, sum up the relations of the Congregational 
Union to the Leicester Conference in very few words. The 
Declaration which the Union has just passed is precisely 
analogous to that of 1833, and so far constitutes no departure 
from genuine Independent tradition. From their point of view, 
it is no new offence against freedom; the only just inference 
to be drawn from it is, that the Independents are not, and 
never have been, as free as they claim to be. Their liberty is 
limited by a doctrinal understanding which remains in the 
muniment-box of a chapel, or in the Appendix of the Year 
Book, till it is wanted for the more or less direct suppression 
of heretics. They parade “their jealousy of subscription to 
creeds and articles, and their disapproval of the imposition of 
any human standard, whether of faith and discipline,” and at 
the same time their “common agreement as to the substance 
of Christian doctrine ;’ but when the occasion arises, it is 
manifest that their reliance for the purity of the faith is not 
upon the individual liberty which is secured by non-subscrip- 
tion, but upon the extent to which public Declarations and 
private Trust-deeds may be made to answer the purpose of 
creeds and church-courts to enforce them. We venture to 
predict that this state of things will not last long. The Con- 
gregational churches are feeling more and more the modifying 
and disintegrating intluence of modern thought. It is not 
merely that, like all other churches, they have a left wing, but 
that the whole host is slowly and half-unconsciously taking 
up a new position. Even by leading men, whose orthodoxy 
is above suspicion, the old Calvinistice theology is not preached 
in the old uncompromising way. We suspect that the authors 
of the Declaration of 1833 would be very far from satisfied 
with the sense in which their sons and successors accept and 
expound it. If this process goes on—and we need not say 
that it depends upon forces over which not even Dr. Mellor 
and Mr. Rogers have any control—one of two things must 
happen: either a creed must be enacted and enforced, or the 
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“common agreement as to the substance of Christian doctrine” 
must be gradually modified. Of course this modification will 
go on too fast for contented orthodoxy, and not fast enough 
for impatient heresy ; but we sincerely hope that the other 
alternative of a creed will never be chosen. As for “ Decla- 
rations,” they are in every way delusive. They do not expel a 
single heretic, while they cheer sound believers with the idea 
that all is right. Over opinions they have still less power than 
overmen. They are chiefly comfortable to those who believe 
that the real way to treat a rent in the wall is to daub it over 
with untempered mortar and pretend that it does not exist. 
3ut what is the principle of Free Communion as advanced 
by the Leicester Conference, and what are its present pros- 
pects? As stated by the conveners, it is, that “religious com- 
munion is not dependent on agreement in theological, critical 
or historical opinion.” We confess that we cannot help having 
some sympathy with at least the intellectual position of the 
gentlemen who at Wycliffe chapel asked for definitions, although 
it is possible that their demand might easily have been more 
gently and courteously made; and we think that the time has 
come at which it is desirable that some of the leaders of the 
movement should explain, more precisely than they have yet 
done, what they mean, and within what limitations their prin- 
ciple is to be applied. For ourselves, we have no pretension 
to undertake this task, and must be understood to utter only 
an individual and unauthoritative opinion. But we are cer- 
tainly inclined to doubt whether the principle, as laid down in 
the words quoted above, is susceptible of full logical defence. 
First, however, some possible distinctions in the use of the 
words “religious communion” may be fitly noted. We under- 
stand it to mean, in this connection, the union for praise, 
prayer, and mutual instruction and encouragement, of men 
and women under the influence of religious feeling. Every 
one acknowledges that there is something— we will not 
pause to define what—in public or common, which is want- 
ing in private or solitary. worship; the question is, whether 
that something can be attained under conditions of theological 
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difference among the worshipers? And in trying to answer 
it, we should be disposed to draw a distinction between habi- 
tual and occasional worship. As to the latter, no man who 
looks facts in the face can for a moment doubt. Solvitur am- 
bulando. No one, we should suppose, is so rigidly and sense- 
lessly sectarian as never to worship out of the fold which is 
his doctrinal home. Such an one could not wander even into 
other churches of his own sect without experiencing the neces- 
sity of an intellectual give and take. There is some slight 
change of religious climate involved in passing from Mr. Bald- 
win Brown to Mr. Dale, and from Mr. White to Mr. Rogers. 
The variations which exist within the borders of the Church 
of England are a subject of contemptuous scoff to most Inde- 
pendent critics, and of pious gratitude to others, whose ideal 
of the true Church is a little wider and more many-sided. To 
ourselves, we must confess, nothing is more uplifting and soul- 
stirring than to escape for a little while from ecclesiastical 
associations, which, however wide in theory, are contracted in 
fact, and to feel, in any fortuitous relation of worship adopted 
for an hour, and after the hour has passed, dissolved, that it is 
impossible to escape from the communion of saints and the 
brotherhood of the children of God. The lesson is forced 
upon the mind with delightful iteration, that all who are truly 
seeking after the better life are of one family. All subjects of 
the kingdom of heaven bear plain marks of the divine citizen- 
ship. Nor is it easy to say what are the limits beyond which 
this communion becomes first forced and then impossible. 
Certainly they do not lie within the borders of Christendom : 
some of our deepest religious impressions are due to the wor- 
ship of the Roman Catholic Church. We know that we could 
freely and healthfully breathe the air of the Brahmo Somaj ; 
we think that we could put off our shoes in the Mosque of 
Omar, and feel that we stood on holy ground ; and we could 
imagine a certain community of feeling with worshipers in 
some idol temple, who, bowing down before the work of their 
own hands, were yet “ feeling after” the unknown and invisi- 
ble God, “if haply they might find Him.” Even here we are 
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not inclined to interpose with a rigid “Thus far and no far- 
ther.” The line between religion and that which is not religion 
is very difficult to draw, and each man must be left to place it 
where he will. Theism, Pantheism, Agnosticism, fade into 
each other through dim border-lands of thought where awe 
and reverence are always possible. Was it a religious feeling 
with which Dr. Strauss regarded his “ Universum”? We do 
not know ; but we too have a deep and genuine fellow-feeling 
with all recognition of the Natural Mystery and Wonder, and 
can bend the knee before that shrine also. 

The encouragement and increase of such religious commu- 
nion as this, we take to be the practical end of the “ Leicester 
Conference” movement, nor can any be nobler or more neces- 
sary. Half the prejudices, jealousies, enmities, which divide 
Christian people, come of mutual ignorance. Each Church is 
shut up within its own doctrinal or ritual forms. Each Church 
reads only its own literature. Each Church knows no other 
religious interests than its own. It would be a genuine sur- 
prise to the majority of earnest Christians to find how like 
they are to their neighbours of other churches, if only they 
knew it, and how much they have in common. They would 
pethaps discover that some articles of belief had assumed a dis- 
proportionate importance to them, only because of their prox- 
imity to their special ecclesiastical position. They might even 
in time learn the lesson that religious affections and a godly 
life are strangely independent of theological convictions, and 
that men who are like Christ cannot be very far from Christ, 
whatever their apparent heresies about him. But all this, it 
will be observed, hardly touches the grounds on which a man 
selects his habitual religious home. His object there is not to 
ascertain the minimum of theological agreement with which 
worship is compatible, but the conditions, whatever they are, 
on which the maximum of religious communion can be attained. 
And among those conditions, a substantial intellectual agree- 
ment between the individual worshiper and the form of wor- 
‘ship is undeniably one. The fewer shocks and jars there are 
in worship the better. “It throws a man, so to speak, off the 
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lines, to have to close his lips at a particular article of a creed, 
or to join in some formula of worship with a conscious mental 
reservation. Something of this kind is perhaps always inevi- 
table ; all public worship is more or less a compromise ; but 
the least is best. We hold that it is undesirable for Unita- 
rians to join habitually in worship which is addressed to 
Christ, or which is based on the theory of human depravity, 
or which assumes a Real Presence in the Eucharist. The result 
must be, either a gradual acquiescence in the theology thus 
insinuated into the mind, or a loose theory as to the relations 
of the intellect to the religious emotions, or such a perpetual 
attitude of protest as must be fatal to the unconsciousness of 
awe and the self-surrender of reverence. And, mutatis mutan- 
dis, the same thing applies to other believers. 

From this it follows, what we are persuaded the promoters 
of the Leicester Conference would admit, that there are prac- 
tical limits to religious communion between persons of different 
theological beliefs. What those limits are must be determined 
by circumstances ; and in all probability, under the pressure 
of forces now actively at work, they will be found to widen as 
the years pass. An Independent and a Unitarian minister 
may exchange pulpits, without its being desirable or possible 
that either should assume the permanent charge of the other’s 
congregation. Protestant Dissenters of all kinds, who look 
upon the Lord’s Supper as only a memorial service, might 
unite in its celebration, possibly with great spiritual profit ; 
but they could hardly join with an Anglican or a Roman 
Catholic, who believed in the Real Presence. The great thing 
is to break down the narrow walls of severance, which are daily 
felt to be more irksome, and which answer not to spiritual 





facts of to-day, but to theological prejudices of a bygone time. 


And it is only when we come to the very broad statement of 
principle made by the promoters of the Leicester Conference 
that we begin to feel any difficulty. Is not “religious com- 
munion” at least dependent upon agreement in the fundamen- 
tal belief in the existence of God? And is not this a “theo- 
logical opinion”? We know of course that the word God is 
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used in a much looser sense than it once was, nor are we 
anxious to limit it. Any ideas which the word calls up in our 
minds are of necessity so inadequate to the Divine Reality, as 
to make us recoil from dogmatic definition of the excess or 
defect of the conceptions of others. We know, too, that John 
Stuart Mill, following in the steps of Avguste Comte, has 
decided that religion, and therefore, we suppose, religious com- 
munion, is possible without God. But we allude to this only 
to say, with what emphasis we can, that no philosophical end 
is to be gained, but much the reverse, by using old words in 
new and strange meanings, and that only confusion can be the 
result of hiding radically different conceptions behind the mask 
of the same phrase. Give the word God what extension we 
will, there can be no religious communion between those who 
believe that He is, and those who believe that He is not. Nor 
do we get out of the difficulty by formulating the undeniable 
truth that religious communion is based, not upon identity of 
theological conviction, but upon similarity of spiritual affec- 
tion. For spiritual affections presuppose their object ; and 
we hold it to be of vital importance whether the Grand 
Etre be God or only humanity. 

Nor again, in another and perhaps a more important sense, 
is it true to say that “religious communion is not dependent 
on agreement in theological, critical or historical opinion.” 
What the authors of this phrase meant to say, we take it, was, 
that “religious communion may be independent of agreement 
in opinion,” though even this, as we have tried to shew above, 
is somewhat too bold a statement. But take the words in 
their literal sense, and they are unhappily contradicted by the 
patent facts of the Christian world. To speak broadly, all the 
religious communion that actually exists is based upon a real 
or presumed theological agreement, and, in the strict mathe- 
matical sense, may be said to be “ dependent” on it, inasmuch 
as, for the most part, the closeness of one varies with the 
extent of the other. And it is an obvious argument, not alto- 
gether without the character of a reproach, that has been and 
will be directed against the promoters of the Leicester Confer- 
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ence—You are finding it possible to commune with Unitarians 
and other heretical persons, because you are beginning to 
agree with them. Had you kept the fine fervour of orthodox 
faith, it would have been your effectual safeguard against such 
unhallowed alliances. And therefore had you not better, in 
the interests of honesty as well as of denominational distinc- 
tions which all plain men understand, drop this vague talk of 
general communion, and, instead of blurring our boundaries, 
go to your own place ? 

Leaving these gentlemen to defend their own theological 
and ecclesiastical position, as they are well able to do, we may 
admit that a certain change of intellectual has probably pre- 
ceded their change of spiritual attitude. This change is, we 
should suppose, different in kind and extent in each individual 
case: some souls are more prompt than others to recognize 
spiritual affinities, some hearts to make the proffer of brotherly 
love across intervening barriers of doctrinal difference. But 
we should not describe this intellectual change as a movement 
towards Unitarianism or Rationalism, or any other ism which 
just now excites the fear or scorn of orthodox people. It is a 
much more important and significant thing than that could 
be. It is the altered attitude of a few thoughtful men, not 
towards any special scheme of Christian doctrine, but towards 
doctrine altogether. It involves the recognition of two great 
truths, both of which religious people are slow to acknowledge, 
but which they are being forced to acknowledge more and 
more every day : first, that the essence of religion lies in its 
simplest statements ; and next, that we know much less than 
we think we do of divine and supersensual realities, 

These two ideas are practically so interwoven and interde- 
pendent that it is difficult to select either for prior illustration. 
And perhaps it is sufficient to state them. The first is empha- 
tically a matter of religious perspective, to which the mind 
that has arrived at the right point of view will yield prompt 
assent, though another, less advanced, must wait for conviction 
till many intellectual forces have had their slow and certain 
operation. And it is partly dependent upon the second. Take 
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the instance of the Athanasian Creed. What it offends the 
true modern thinker by, is less its theory of the Divine Nature, 
than the hard and mechanical precision with which it states 
it. There may be a sense in which the threefold conception 
of the Divine Unity is true. There may be minds to which 
it is more satisfying than the simple monotheistic affirmation. 
But the whole subject is beyond us. We are using words as 
if they accurately represented ideas, and ideas as if they were 
exact picture of realities, and yet a moment’s thought ought 
to convince us that it is not so. Whatever is true, the hard, 
dogmatic outlines of the Creed are not true. Better bow in 
the silent confession of ignorance, than sin against fact and 
reverence in foolish presumption. So, again, with the doctrine 
of the Atonement. Years ago theories of the Atonement were 
rife in Evangelical circles, precise, symmetrical, supported by 
some warrant of Scripture: the counsels of the Most High 
from eternity to eternity were declared in every pulpit, and 
men talked of God, what He had resolved and what He was 
going to do, “as if He were a man in the next street.” This 
has to a great extent passed away, and passed away most 
completely with the best educated men. A distinction is 
drawn, which we do not pretend to understand, but which 
seems to satisfy those who draw it, between the theory and 
the fact of the Atonement; and men are told to be satistied 
with knowing that God, through Christ, is willing to save 
them, and not to trouble themselves with the precise how or 
why. This process is gradually extending itself, among men 
whose minds are affected by the modern spirit, over the whole 
area of theology. Thoughtful believers are becoming chary of 
large and minute affirmations. They find that what they are 
surest of, and what forms the basis of their agreement with 
others, are the simplest things. And they find too, often to 
their singular surprise, that their gradual surrender to the 
region of indefiniteness and uncertainty of beliefs on which 
they once set the highest store, has not touched the springs 
of their spiritual life ; but, that these rise from far deeper and 
more primitive strata of their being than they had before 
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suspected. A belief in God as the one Source of all physical 
and spiritual life, a devout recognition of every manifesta- 
tion of His spirit in humanity, a hearty allegiance to the 
kingdom of heaven and to the Prophet on whose lips it first 
took shape—these things, once fully apprehended by faith 
and made the soul’s daily bread, are more than enough for 
love, gratitude, impulse, hope, consolation, communion, And 
we cannot wonder that men who have once recognized this 
truth, and discovered into what a wide and noble brother- 
hood they are thus admitted, should long for emancipation 
from the narrowness and isolation of sects which do not even 
pretend to be the outward presentment of the “one flock” 
under the “one Shepherd.” 

It is, then, from a new way of looking at religion, which is 
no new way after all, but as old as Christ, that we are to 
expect a true and lasting widening of the terms of religious 
communion. This gradual growth of doctrine during the three 
first centuries, the subtleties of Greek speculation which ended 
in the definitions of the Seven Councils, the ignorant sys- 
tematizing of the Fathers, the slow development of Roman 
Catholic doctrine, the results of the new vigour of speculation 
at and after the Reformation—these we have to get behind, 
and to return, if we can, to the simplicity of the Gospels. The 
intellectual constituents of Christ’s belief were surely few and 
simple; yet if they fed his faith, are they not more than 
enough for ours? We look out on a wider, a more complex, 
a more marvellous world than he did, and some sad and stern 
lessons Nature in these last years may have taught us, 
though as yet perhaps we have not learned their full compass 
and deepest significance. So, in one mood of mind, we bow 
in silent awe before the shrine of the “Unknown and Un- 
knowable,” confessing that the All-quickening Life is too 
many-sided and too great for our mental grasp, and altogether 


past our finding out ; and again, the word of Jesus wakes the 
echoes in the depths of our own spirit, and we draw nigh with 
childlike love and reliance to the footstool of his Father and 
our Father, of his God and our God. While throughout the 
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whole, one thing is abundantly clear to us, that what is called 
the Christian life, but which by common confession is inde- 
pendent of all disputed points in theology, is the natural, the 
manly, the strong, the peaceful, the happy life; and that 
whoso lives with God, in the spirit of Jesus Christ, is, what- 
ever the defect or excess of his creed, on a rock that cannot be 
-moved. Such an one has no doubts but those that spring 
from his own irresoluteness and faithlessness ; nor, if we may 
aceept his own witness, is his life without divine helps and 
leadings. 

Whether this movement has a future before it, it is yet too 
soon to predict. Much will depend upon its success in keep- 
ing whatever organization it may assume loose and plastic. 
No one can say what work may lie before it, or by what 
methods it may most effectually be done. A premature stiffen- 
ing of structure, a too early selection of activities, might only 
end in the establishment of another society, or the formation 
of a fresh sect, things which the world most emphatically does 
not need. What is really wanted is, that men who care for 
wider religious communion than any single Church can give 
them, should have a centre round which to group themselves, 
and opportunity of translating their desires into words and 
facts. At the same time, it is impossible to doubt that some 
movement of this kind holds the secret of future church organ- 
ization in England. The spirit of the age is with it; the very 
stars in their courses fight for it. Religion is neither dead 
nor dying ; but all existing sects and churches have the germ 
of decay at the core. Nothing is stranger at the present 
moment than the way in which the passage of men from sect 
to sect is interrupted, and all progressive spirits wait where 
they are for the manifestation of some better thing. No doubt 
there will always be dogmatic men and dogmatic churches ; 
but all dogmatism tends Romeward at last, and over against 
the Church of the Bond will be developed the one Church of 
the Free. Certainly no other Church will ever reconcile with 
religion the disciples of the new knowledge, who now, in some 
perplexity, know not whether they may trust the yearnings of 
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their own hearts, and believe in a God whom Nature will not 
reveal to them. Some speakers at the Congregational Union 
thought that the Declaration ought to be adopted, for fear of 
what Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., might say or do if it were not : 
might it not be alleged on the other side that even the appro- 
bation of Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., would be a poor compen- 
sation for breaking with the advancing thought and sure 
knowledge of the age? One thing is certain, that the reforma- 
tion of religion which ensued upon the revival of classical 
learning, needs to be followed by another, the motive forces of 
which will be supplied by the philological and critical and 
physical discoveries of the last hundred years, and that hy the 
wave of its secular progress, which already day by day slowly 
rises higher, the churches built upon the older foundations will 
be submerged. Whether presently, when the first danger is 
overpassed, there will still be left a religious home in which 
men’s souls may dwell and be at peace, will depend upon the 
fidelity of theologians neither to old creeds nor new declara- 
tions, but to simple faiths and wide sympathies, and the duties 


which are the pillars of the law. 
CHARLES BEARD. 


IIl.—THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 


THE Universities—in England and in Utopia—cannot com- 
plain at present of popular indifference or neglected importance. 
Among the few achievements of the last Parliamentary session, 
a Universities’ Act counts as one of the most serious; and 
popular magazines and newspapers have for months deluged 
us with discussions relative to the proper sphere and functions 
of Universities, the desirability of multiplying them, and other 
kindred topics. To. those engaged in academical work, this 
publicity must on many sides be agreeable and reassuring. 
Yet many acquainted with the actual state and requiremeuts 
of Oxford and Cambridge, must frequently have deplored the 
ignorance of the smaller facts of the case, and of the more 
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pressing local needs, betrayed by the external friends and 
patrons of University reform in higher or humbler station. 
A brief review and summary of some of the principal diffi- 
culties and anomalies in the present working of the educa- 
tional machine in Oxford, which constitute the raison d’étre 
of the Oxford University Commission, so far as any is to be 
found, may not be a useless addition to the recent mass of 
speculation and high criticism. 

A Commission with extraordinary powers for the reform of 
University and Collegiate institutions and statutes in Oxford 
is now sitting. It is too late, therefore, to ask whether such 
a Commission was really a necessity; whether it was not 
constituted to satisfy claims which are now well-nigh exploded 
—the claims of the “original researchers ;” whether the truly 
desirable reforms of the methods and mechanism of education 
in Oxford were not gradually being realized and perfected 
by the normal agencies of the place, almost as quickly as 
was serviceable; whether a Commission appointed by a Tory 
Government was likely to give satisfaction or security in 
reforms to an educational corporation, or group of corporations, 
the resident and laborious members of which were mainly of 
“another persuasion.” It is better now to admit that there 
are many anomalies, many superfluities, many extravagances, 
many hurtful or useless features and elements in our Uni- 
versity and College arrangements, the correction or removal 
of which may be accelerated by our Deus ex machind ; and 
that after the cesser of the commissioned intervention, Oxford 
may be found better adapted to present-day requirements than 
before. 

Those who have left the University ten or twenty years or 
so, not seldom ignore the changes which have taken place in 
the mean time, and betray an ignorance of the Oxford of to- 
day almost as great as, and much more misleading than, the 
speech of those who have never been here at all. Yet we 
are still far from a state of things which could be regarded by 
any one acquainted with the details of our present system as 
even approximately final or durable. If some benevolent and 
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intelligent despot could be commissioned to legislate for us, 
he might make a tabula rasa of our present system, and 
re-institute a purely rational and consistent one in its place. 
But rational legislation of that sort is not in our English way ; 
nor does it appear likely that the Commission intends to 
do more than invite and encourage the development of the 
more obvious and natural tendencies already at work in the 
University. In the careful and voluminous statement recently 
communicated by them to the Vice-Chancellor (Ozford Uni- 
versity Gazette, April 26, 1878), it is evident that they are not 
prepared to make any sweeping change, or initiate any fresh 
departure, in the methods of teaching now current, nor even 
to pronounce decidedly in favour of any, to the exclusion of 
another. 

In the Oxford which is already almost antiquated to those 
who matriculated twelve years ago, the official unit of teaching, 
so to speak, was the College. There was a considerable body of 
Professors, the number of which had recently been augmented ; 
but if a man reading for “honours” looked beyond the walls 
of his own college for assistance, it was rarely to professorial, 
much less to other college lectures that he betook himself; he 
put himself in the hands of a “ private tutor” or “coach,” and 
supplemented thereby what was lacking in the college instruc- 
tion. “Coaching” and “cramming” are more or less synony- 
mous terms ; the successful college tutor has always something 
at least of the “crammer” in his method; and the strength of 
“eram” is the examination system. For reasons which need 
not here be specified, the coaching system has never, it is said, 
attained at Oxford the magnitude and importance which it 
enjoys at Cambridge; but with the increase of “Schools” or 
subjects of examination, a system of inter-collegiate lectures 
and instruction has come into existence, standing midway 
between the collegiate and the professorial methods, and help- 
ing to check the excess of coaching. A good deal of evil is 
said of the coaching system, and not without justice; but 
something may be said in its favour. It represents and realizes 
to some extent an element of freedom sadly lacking in our 
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collegiate instruction. Pupil and “coach” find each other 
out by a natural affinity and selection, and the best coach will 
have most and best pupils. It is, moreover, the part of a good 
coach to consult the idiosynerasy of his pupil to an even 
greater extent than the ideal college tutor himself can generally 
afford to do. The evil in the coaching system arises, not from 
its freedom, but from its bondage to the examination-papers. 
Any educational advantage which the college tutoriate possesses 
over its Bohemian rival is due to the fact, that the tutor with a 
guaranteed stipend can, if he has the will and ability, afford to 
range a little more freely round the natural lines of a subject : 
albeit should he largely avail himself of such a privilege, he 
would feel that he was sacrificing the success of his pupils to his 
own educational ideals. But the college as the unit of instruc- 
tion has broken down under the accumulation of subjects now 
admitted in the Schools, aud the increased preparation neces- 
sitated by a rising standard in the examinations. There is 
hardly a college in Oxford not more or less interested in some 
scheme for the division of labour and the combined attend- 
ance of its undergraduate members at common lectures. Yet 
these college combinations are still in a very rudimentary 
phase, and their lists of lectures present comical anomalies. 
Several lectures are still given on one and the same subject, 
and three men will be lecturing on the same work of Aris- 
totle, and three different men on one and the same work of 
Plato, so that it still takes six men to do the work of two. 
The lists of combined college lectures in the honour schools of 
Mathematics, Modern History, and Theology, do not present the 
same anomalies, and the teaching of natural science, so far as 
at present developed, is of a more strictly professorial type, 
and eminently promising. These latter Schools are compara- 
tively recent creations, and the individual colleges have never 
professed to afford proper instruction for these subjects. But 
though the college no longer professes to find sufficient lectures 
for its members within its own walls, the tutorial system is 
still its glory and boast. The idea of the tutoriate, so far as 
instruction is concerned, is that each student or pupil should 
VoL. XV. 2b 
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not only attend lectures and listen passively while he fills a 
note-book, but also receive some more individual attention, and 
have opportunities of discussing his own difficulties with a 
maturer mind. Excellent as this idea may be, the actual 
scheme in working is open to some obvious objections. The 
pupil does not select his tutor, but is generally assigned to 
him: moreover, the sense of disciplinary relations overshadows 
the free exchange of words and ideas ; and further, if the two 
are congenial souls, and if the compulsory and magisterial 
element in their relation is forgotten, still there is the exami- 
nation to remind them that they are not free to follow the 
true bearings of a subject, or the bent of their own genius, 
but must stick to the artificial prescriptions of a Board of 
Studies. 

Thus coaches and college lecturers and tutors are all tied in 
some bond of unfreedom, mercenary, disciplinary, examina- 
torial. What wonder that the present illustrious Rector of the 
University of Berlin, Professor Helmholz, in his recent inau- 
gural Address,* should have contrasted the academical freedom 
of the normal German University with our English system, not 
to our favour. Can it be well that the higher studies and the 
higher instruction of the land should be thus cumbered with 
serving? Might it not be well that, at the University at least, 
knowledge should be freely pursued for its own sake, and the 
student be initiated into a method and an instruction essen- 
tially better than those he has left behind at school ? 

And have we not already the means provided for that higher 
initiation? Does not the University, as a teaching power, 
just differentiate itself from the college by supplying the 
means required? Or what, then, are our professors for? The 
professors are raised above the economical necessities of the 
“coaches,” and above the disciplinary impediments of the 
tutoriate, and can ignore the examination-papers as not even 
your most popular college lecturer dare ignore them. So our 
University teaching might all be in the grand style—if only 





* Transl. in Nature, Nos. 445, 456. 
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there were any students in the grand style to hear it! But at 
present the professoriate is, speaking broadly, a rudimentary 
organ, though whether its function is exploded or not yet 
revealed among us may be disputed. The professors must, at 
any rate, feel that at present they do not constitute the true 
educational power in the place: the real work of instruction 
is done by the classes of teachers above mentioned. And as 
the professors do not largely replenish the ranks of examiners, 
they are really very like a “ fifth wheel on the carriage,” re- 
volving at times with great rapidity, but not essential to sta- 
bility or progress. 

Yet the existence of this ineffective professoriate is a useful 
protest in favour of a more liberal style of education than at 
present prevails; it is a protest in favour ofa freer choice 
between teacher and learner, of a freer course of study, than 
the scholastic auspices of the tutoriate can sanction. The 
friends of the latter are always extolling the personal relations 
into which it brings pupil and teacher ; they ignore the fact 
that the professor is not necessarily an ex cathedra lecturer and 
no more. A professor may always gather round him a smaller 
class of more earnest and able pupils to work under his imme- 
diate supervision ; and the work thus done will be superior to 
anything produced in answer to tutorial discipline. What is 
likely to be the spirit of a man’s literary efforts, who is “ gated” 
for not bringing his tutor the college essay for the week ? 
This confusion of study and discipline may be partially bene- 
ficial to the second-rate men, who after all constitute the gene- 
ral mass ; it is injurious, if not cruel, to the better intellects. 

A competitive examination system is, as above said, ‘the 
strength of a cramming system ; add the difference between 
pass-men and class-men, with all that it implies, to the ex- 
amination, and you have the secret of a great part of the 
unfreedom and restriction of Oxford education. It is the 
pass-man, with his amiable weaknesses, extravagances and 

deficiencies, who makes more than half college discipline neces- 
sary ; it is upon the pass-men that the slight burden of uni- 
versity or proctorial discipline mainly presses. It is obvious 
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that the co-existence cf two widely different intellectual 
standards for a degree is an anomaly, the gravity of which 
increases as the merely social prestige of a degree wanes with a 
cheapened standard of living at the University. Until recently, 
an Oxford degree meant almost surely that a man was either 
of a certain social status or of a certain intellectual calibre. 
It no longer has this sure alternative meaning. Certain col- 
leges have simplified matters for themselves by refusing to 
receive pass-men. But if this refusal were made a rule for 
the whole University, the immediate effect would be to sever 
a large part of Oxford’s connexion with the nation. The pass- 
man binds us to the highest and to the lower social strata ; 
intermediate lie, speaking broadly, the sources of the honour- 
men. The pass-men recruit largely the ranks of the clergy ; 
it is the pass-men, probably, who return our two Tory bur- 
gesses. A proposal has frequently been mooted to confine the 
higher degree of M.A. to honour-men. It would be within 
the powers of the University of itself to make such a change ; 
that it will do anything of the kind, with the present system 
of examinations still in vogue, is not likely. If at any future 
period the examinations for a degree were so re-arranged that 
the ordinary B.A. degree were to be attained by passing a 
general examination, at the end, let us say, of two years of 
residence,* the degree of M.A. might then be reserved for 
those who remained to study for some further school of special 
honour subjects, whether classical, historical, theological or 
scientific. The degrees of B.A. and M.A. would then each 
have its definite connotation, and this would be the least of 
the benefits conferred by such a reform. But the reform of 
the examination system does not apparently fall within the 
programme of the University Commission. Were the Commis- 
sioners, however, to express a strong opinion in favour of 
conferring degrees after two years’ residence, in answer to a 
demand which has been heard in Parliament, the University 





* For which general B.A. examination might not a modicum of natural science 
advantageously be made a sine qua non ? 
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might be moved in the direction of beneficial change above 
indicated. 

It is possible that by such a re-arrangement of the exa- 
minations something might be found for the professor to do. 
The conception of special study, and the necessity for dif- 
ferentiation of teaching, would receive further development ; 
and any development in that direction will favour the profes- 
sorial type of instruction, and the quasi-professorial form of 
inter-collegiate teaching. At present, half-a-dozen professorial 
chairs in Oxford might be vacant, and, so far as the teaching 
of the place goes, their occupauts would never be missed. It 
must always be remembered, when partial critics point tri- 
umphantly to the impotence of the professoriate as an educa- 
tional organ, that the professoriate with us has never had a 
fair chance. On the one hand, the ground is pre-occupied, and 
moreover the competitive examination is as fatal to the proper 
style of professorial teaching as the pass examination is indif- 
ferent or derogatory to it.* On the other hand, you do not 
want professors to teach school-boys. Your average Oxford 
undergraduate may in malice be a child, but is scarcely in 
understanding a man. He is probably a blooming, thoughtless, 
athletic prodigy. To returning eyes, long sated with the 
common crowd of ungainly, bespectacled, wan, boosy German 
students, what sight so enchanting as the bright, graceful, 
active, joyous presences of Oxonian youth! But it is open to 
adverse criticism, is this flowery Academe. The Germans, 
among whom the professorial system has borne its fairest 
fruits, sometimes call our University, not without scorn, a 
school. Aye, there’s the rub! We find our “men,” for the 
most part, boys; and we keep them boys for two or three 
years at least. This is what our collegiate discipline, and our 
University discipline, and our examinations upon examina- 
tions, and our tutorial direction and initiative, and last, not 





* There is only one Oxford professor (so far as I am aware) who combines pass 
“and class teaching in one course. Whether he does so by elevating the pass, or 
degrading the class, standard, or by soaring far above both in the native profes- 
sorial empyrean, those who have heard must be left to determine. 
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least, the absence of any direct relation, for the most part, 
between the studies, or so-called studies, of the University and 
practical life and men’s after careers, have largely to answer for. 
The only post or career for which a University education and 
degree, as such, qualifies a man is that of schoolmaster: the 
one thing which the University can achieve of itself is to take 
a boy, to keep him a boy, and to send him back to spend his 
life among boys. With this function may be classed the 
simple reproduction and qualification of teachers to conduct 
the work of Oxford itself, who are equipped by their educa- 
tion and degree for University and Collegiate appointments. 
With the non-scholastic world, the University enjoys only a 
secondary and more or less arbitrary relation, which it might 
before this have forfeited but for the social advantages with 
which it atoned for its intellectual and practical shortcomings. 
The Church, as might be expected, fares best: the lectures of 
the Theological faculty have some direct relation to the future 
wants and practical life of their hearers ; certificates of attend- 
ance at two courses of theological lectures are generally re- 
quired from candidates for ordination by the Bishops. But 
any one who has attended such courses knows in how per- 
functory a manner the majority of hearers listen, or rather 
listen not, to even the most brilliant and profound lectures, 
such, for example, as those of the late Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Dr. Mozley. An evil spirit pervades the whole 
body of teaching; a testamwur or certificate is wanted : 


Rem, bene si possis, si non, quocunque modo, rem. 


So as bare attendance, without attention, or even—unless some 
candidates have been greatly maligned—the untrue assertion 
of attendance, was enough to obtain the certificate, while the 
professor lectured, his hearers—composed themselves. Again: 
still further to detach their University life and associations 
from their future life and work, and that life from all lay 
reminiscences, too many of our candidates for orders cannot 
content themselves with the prolific advantages offered to 
them at the University, without making themselves two-fold 
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more children of an ecclesiastical party, by going from the 
University to a clerical training college. Their conduct is a 
poor compliment to our Theological faculty. The other facul- 
ties, of Law and Medicine, do not even profess, nor is it com- 
petent to them, to turn out their students equipped for their 
careers. A man is not a man even when a Bachelor of Arts : 
he has still all his technical education and business in life to 
learn. 

You cannot change a system of education and discipline 
with a stroke of the pen. The age at which men come to the 
University has had a tendency to rise: men took their degrees 
once on a time at fourteen or sixteen; they seldom leave 
school for the University now before eighteen or nineteen. It 
is expected by many that the Commissioners will do something 
to correct the present and apparently growing tendency, which 
keeps men of twenty and upwards still in leading-strings, by 
enacting an earlier and uniform age for the tenure of scholar- 
ships. But that a single measure of this kind will make a 
very great ultimate difference in the age at which men will 
take their degrees, is not to be supposed. It might be a 
better policy to relax a little the leading-strings of discipline 
and instruction. It cannot, at any rate, be a sound essay in 
the higher education to create new institutions for expanding 
manhood, where the rigour of school regulations is revived or 
maintained with, in some respects perhaps, even more than 
its native intensity and exactness, without many of the com- 
pensations and valuable features (for example, the monitorial 
system) attached to it at school, and accentuated by contrast 
with a freer society all around. Of the economical or finan- 
cial success of the Keble College experiment, there can be 
no doubt; and if economy were the end-all of existence, the 
elder colleges of Oxford could not do better than take a whole 
chapter out of the Keble book. While other friends of the 
institution are quarrelling over the ideal causes of its success, 
_it may still be permitted to suggest that what many parents 
have best understood in its programme has been the argu- 
mentum ad crumcnam. But economy and discipline are ouly 
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means to an end; and a growing amount of freedom is a grand 
element in education. The Keble College experiment is still 
undecided. The education is cheap: but what sort of men 
will it turn out? The prizes of the larger life, success in the 
greater struggles, demand free and fertile individuals, not 
creatures all of one model. The young Spartans at Keble 
College may win incorruptible crowns on the river; but they 
have not yet greatly distinguished themselves in the Schools. 
When this glory, too, is added to their fame, the question will 
still be asked, What becomes of the Keble men in after life ? 
Nous verrons. 

The colleges have ceased to be separate units of instruction, 
as we have seen; but each is still a centre of social life and 
an organ of discipline. For the discharge of the latter function 
they are well adapted ; and there is little ground fur reasonable 
complaint. The Germans may smile at rules for attendance 
at chapel services and fixed hours for locking gates ; but these 
things are hardly felt by the mass of students as hardships, 
and cost very little sacrifice of personal liberty. An under- 
graduate at Oxford is not merely as free, or nearly as free— 
leaving disciplinary instruction out of the question—as he 
wishes to be, or as it would be wise for “ happy children just 
let loose from school” to be—but also enjoys far more of the 
positive elements of freedom than his German con/rére. For 
the grounds of that advantage we may have to look beyond the 
University. What are the whips of collegiate or university disci- 
pline compared to the scorpions of compulsory military service ? 
And where have the German students a voluntary association 
for mutual improvement and education to compare with the 
Union Society? Moreover, be it remembered, there is no 
German University without its carcer. The one cloud in our 
undergraduate’s “great heaven of blue” is the inevitable 
examination. The tutorial and proctorial offices have few 
terrors for men who in general society, or elsewhere than in 
Oxford, meet their tutors and much maligned persecutors on 
a footing of ease and equality. There is no memory from 
college days to compare with the permanent awe with which 
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a man looks back upon his schoolmasters, and which revives 
in after encounters, even long after his reason and experience 
have assured him that they were very like ordinary mortals. 
The quiet working of University discipline rests in the main 
upon the simple hypothesis—rarely belied—of the honour and 
truth-speaking of Englishmen. A more real blot upon the 
elder colleges is their expensiveness. This does not arise from 
the extremely low figure at which the tutorial fees are placed, 
but from indirect causes, one of the principal of which has 
been servants’ perquisites. Now much has been done, and is 
being done, to minimize the sources of extravagance, without 
depriving the undergraduates of all power of choice and self- 
control in these matters. Ifa collegian at Oxford brings a 
crushing bill to his parents now, they are probably themselves 
most to blame in the matter. For those really too poor to 
discharge the necessary college expenses, and unable to obtain 
a scholarship, the University has provided a means of approach 
in the arrangements made for “unattached students.” The 
name is not a happy one, but the thing has been a steady and 
growing success, until in this year the unattached outnumber 
any single college. It may be expected that the Commis- 
sioners will not omit to make some increased provision, if 
possible, for these free University students. 

Leaving “the action of examinations” out of account, it is 
not upon the freedom of the undergraduates that the Univer- 
sity and the colleges (as a rule) set undue restrictions ; it is 
upon the thought and life of their teachers. Omitting the 
Theological chairs—appointment to the most important of 
which is vested in the Crown—the University does not pro- 
fessedly exact a clerical test from any of its Professors or 
Readers ; but we all know how practically from the constitution 
of the body which in many cases elects Professors—being that 
same body which returns Parliamentary burgesses—professo- 
rial elections are clerical and political questions determined 
by a party whip. Even the Crown appointments, which should 
be like Cesar’s wife, are not always above the suspicion of 
being dictated by other than purely scientific considerations, 
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A dogmatic theologian may still be illustrious in his own 
line ; the late Regius Professor of Divinity was a conspicuous 
example; but it is not every appointment for which so 
good a reason can be assigned. So long as the University 
enjoys the privilege of returning two Members to Parliament, 
and of being converted from time to time into an arena where 
places are won by wire-pulling, it would not be desirable 
to transfer any more patronage to the Government. In the 
case of recently-founded chairs, there has been a tendency 
to vest the appointment in small select Boards; the more 
limited and enlightened the electoral power and responsibility, 
the greater the security against its abuse. It is to be hoped 
that the Commissioners will stereotype this tendency in the 
case of any new chairs now to be created. 

That the Commissioners should invite or encourage the 
foundation of any chairs in the Theological faculty unfettered 
by the clerical restriction, was too much to expect; the need 
for such instruction is scarcely as yet perceived in Oxford. 
But the case of Fellowships is different. The clerical restric- 
tion upon general literary and scientific education is, we may 
hope, in Oxford doomed. Had a Liberal Government been in 
office when the University Bill became law, the total abolition 
of the restriction would have formed, we may be sure, a part 
of the Act itself Even as things were, the Government won 
a “Cadmeean victory,” on an understanding that the Commis- 
sioners should take the question into serious deliberation. The 
real teaching staff in the University has pronounced empha- 
tically against the maintenance of the restriction: there is 
hardly one college where the governing body is in favour of the 
present state of things. From a paper just issued by order of 
the Commission to members of governing bodies, it is evident 
that the Commissioners are prepared honourably to redeem 
the understanding above alluded to. They will secure “ proper 
and effectual provision for religious instruction and religious 
services in the different colleges ;’ and that done, they will 
not improbably sanction the liberation of all further fellow- 
ships from a clerical test. There are colleges in which the 
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governing bodies are debating whether they shall retain even 
a single clerical fellowship or not: there are colleges in which 
an obstinate and powerful minority would maintain the status 
quo if it could. Quwem Deus vult perdere! It would be wiser 
for such clerical conservatives to agree with their adversary 
quickly whiles they are in the way with him. The Commis- 
sioners have now the opportunity of making something like a 
permanent equation and peace between the contending parties ; 
they may not improbably insist on the clerical duties of the 
college being discharged by a member, or members, of the 
governing body, and decline to relegate those functions to an 
outsider, without position, a chaplain or lecturer: this much pro- 
vided, they may free the remainder from all clerical restrictions. 
If there are to be clerical Fellows still, it seems on the whole 
desirable that they should be elected to discharge certain 
definite duties, and that they should be already in orders 
when so elected. But these provisions may turn out hereafter 
to be not all pure gain. The scandal of men taking orders to 
keep fellowships will be rolled away; but how very much 
more clerical our clerical Fellows will be! If the liberal 
clergyman, the salt of the place, should become extinct! It 
must always, however, be remembered that to secure a minority 
in orders, is not to prohibit the majority from ordination. If 
the Church should one day re-adjust its formule and sub- 
scriptions, or if they are really at present reconcilable with 
common sense and science, then, when our little phase of 
scepticism is overpast, we shall have men enough willing to 
enter what might be the noblest profession. Meanwhile it is 
not proposed to confiscate college livings; these pensions are 
still left to induce men to take orders. The number of actual 
clerical Fellows is likely to be for some time to come in excess 
of the statutable minimum. 

A more striking anachronism and anomaly than ever the 
clerical fellowship is the celibate restriction upon Fellows in 
general. If to offer a man a bribe to take orders is an offence 
against morality, what is to be said of bribing a man to remain 
a bachelor, sans reproche, or otherwise? What would be the 
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effect in society at large of a legal penalty upon marriage? 
Horresco referens. Practically, however, the restriction has 
not worked so vilely as might be expected by an intelligent 
foreigner. So long as the majority of Fellows were clergymen, 
they had the prospect of college livings to fall back upon, or 
other Church preferment, where the restriction would no longer 
oppress them. The layman meanwhile left Oxford, or only 
stayed to teach a short time within his college walls. But 
with the great increase of lay Fellows and teachers permanently 
resident in Oxford, the shoe has pinched tighter and tighter. 
A man was offered six or seven hundred a-year, or more, luxu- 
rious surroundings, and nearly half-a-year’s holidays, on con- 
dition of remaining a bachelor. The majority, to their credit, 
declined the tempting bait, and passed quickly away into 
social life and struggle, and the colleges secured a rapid suc- 
cession of juvenile Fellows, while the government remained in 
the hands of a few old bachelors at the top of the tree. And 
what was the result upon the teaching and education of the 
place? And what was the type of “Don’s” character thus deve- 
loped? Character was stunted and stereotyped, in too many 
cases, into selfish isolation, by the denial of the commonest 
human ties and sympathies, while too much of the teaching was 
done either as mere matter of routine, or merely as a parergon 
en passant to the bar or some other career. The young Fellow, 
fresh from the Schools, was set to teach men all but his contem- 
poraries, giving place in a year or two to a successor no better 
prepared, and with as little intention of making a profession 
of his Oxford work. It is not so very long since a well-known 
professor published a pamphlet, in which he estimated the 
average age of the Oxford teacher at twenty-five!* The 
average age of the German professor is more than double that 
figure. What solidity, what self-respect, could such unripe 
tuition possess? what zeal or enthusiasm could it inspire? 





* On reference to Professor Bouamy Price’s pamphlet, Oxford Reform, 1875, I 
find that he does not specify the exact average age of the ‘‘ young tutor,” of whom 
he says so much good and evil ; but his criticism would be pointless if the average 
were estimated at a much higher figure than the one given in the text. 
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And those were the teachers set or chosen to enlighten us on 
all things in heaven and earth—morals, politics, history, text- 
books, philosophy! They did the work in a fashion ; it was 
a marvel how they did it; and they were not to blame for 
having it to do. But those who have watched the progress of 
the last few years, generally agree that the standard of college 
teaching has risen considerably. The principal causes of this 
rise are not far to seek; they are the college combination 
already described, and the increasing relaxation of the celibate 
restriction. It is notorious that much of the best teaching in 
the place is done by married men ; in many cases by men still 
young. It is not an accident that just those colleges which 
are most conspicuously successful in the “Schools,” are also 
the colleges which have gone furthest towards the total aboli- 
tion of the great anomaly. Nor need that total abolition 
necessarily entail the collapse of the college system ; it is only 
necessary that certain details of residence and tenure should 
be modified, in order that the best elements in the college 
system should be preserved. What may safely be predicted 
is this, that those colleges which most expeditiously re-adapt 
their arrangements to altered circumstances, destined sooner 
or later to tell upon all, will most certainly conserve the soli- 
darity of collegiate life, and will get a certain advantage in the 
future over their more cumbrous compeers. What may be 
looked for fromm the Commissioners is, that in this, as in other 
matters of college reforin, they may proceed in particular cases 
upon some general principles derived from the best sources, 
and, without destroying the individuality which may fairly be 
claimed by each corporation, may set a limit to opposition 
which is mainly a survival from a state of things practically 
and morally condemned already.* 

A number of secondary reforms will follow upon the removal 
of the celibate restriction. The celibate Fellow, whose interest 
it is to be as little as possible in Oxford, and when there to 





* Of our opinion in this matter it may be said, ovK« adékacrot kpivopey airiy. 
But when have considerations of abstract justice alone effected a reform? Thrice 
happy the man whose interest also seals him to the side of improvement! 
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have as little as possible to do, will never be persuaded to 
curtail his enormous vacations. It is from men who are 
devoting their lives and energies to teaching, as their profes- 
sion, that certain wise reforms in the nature and conduct of 
the University examinations is to be expected. But these 
and other similar changes will probably be the work of the 
University itself at no distant period. The method of appoint- 
ing college teachers and Fellows, falls directly under the cogni- 
zance of the Commissioners. At present, fellowships have long 
been prizes for competitive examination, and teachers have as 
a rule been appointed practically by such examination. But 
the proper distinction between the prize fellowship and the 
teaching or tutorial fellowship has now become apparent even 
to those who would fain see existing restrictions maintained in 
full vigour upon teachers, while consenting to relax them in 
favour of prize fellowships. The rapid succession of Fellows 
which has hitherto been secured by the clumsy expedient of 
the celibate restriction, can be fully provided for in the case of 
the prize fellowships, where it is desirable, by limiting tenure 
to a period of years. In the case of tutorial fellowships, that 
same rapid succession has been one of the greatest evils in the 
existing system, as above indicated ; and the Commissioners 
may be expected rather to make provision against it, as well as 
to free the appointment to such fellowships, under proper safe- 
guards against abuse and jobbery, from the preliminary of 
an examination. 

There are other points of college reform, more especially in 
connection with the value and tenure of scholarships, upon 
which the Commissioners, to judge from the questions ad- 
dressed by them to members of governing bodies, appear to 
contemplate some general plan of reform, applicable to all 
colleges alike. On these points there is hardly so large and 
homogeneous a body of opinion already formed in Oxford as 
upon the question of the tenure of fellowships. On two pre- 
liminary points, however, there is something like a general, 
though not by any means a unanimous, judgment. The 
intense rivalry and competition between colleges for the pick 
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of the scholars is thought to be unduly stimulating to the 
candidates, and not beneficial to the colleges: again, the 
monetary value of scholarships is thought to be fixed in general 
too high. Beside the status quo which will hardly be left 
intact, three alternative proposals will probably be brought to 
the notice of the Commissioners. There are those, it is said, 
who would suggest that the whole resources of the colleges at 
present devoted to the support of scholars should be thrown 
into a common fund, out of which scholarships should be 
granted tenable at any college according to the successful can- 
didate’s pleasure. This proposal might indeed, if carried out, 
destroy the rivalry between colleges, but it might be by the 
plethoric aggrandizement of one or two, which happen at the 
moment, justly enough, to be in favour on intellectual or 
economical grounds. It would be no gain to the majority of 
students, it would be a questionable gain to the college itself, 
to have the young intellectual aristocracy of the University 
all concentrated within its four walls. Still there is a show 
of liberality in the proposal which might commend it to many 
reformers. A second alternative would be to abolish scholar- 
ships altogether, and to apply the money thus set free to 
reducing the general tutorial and lecturing fees, so as to offer, 
as far as might be, a perfectly free education, or at least 
instruction, at the University. Buta perfectly free University 
instruction implies as a condition of its efficiency either a much 
greater love of study for its own sake, or a more intimate rela- 
tion between study and the prizes of after life, than exists at 
present in our country: moreover, the alternative now under 
consideration would benefit the rich as much as the poor ; and, 
until Oxford is very much more a poor man’s University than 
at present, would be an untimely birth. Add the fact that your 
average Englishman hardly thanks you for what costs him 
nothing, and that there would be very great difficulty in insti- 
tuting or maintaining at present so sweeping a reform, for which 
there is so little preparation in the present system, and we need 
hardly speculate whether any such suggestion would receive 
the sanction of our Commissioners. Thirdly, it may be pro- 
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posed uniformly to modify the existing regulations, by re- 
ducing the value and multiplying the number of scholarships, 
and perhaps in some cases re-introducing a poverty qualifica- 
tion. One college might still have more scholars, as more 
Fellows, than another ; but the more objectionable features of 
the present system would be removed, and the honour and 
emoluments of a scholarship extended to a larger number of 
deserving students.* 

There are many important points—for example, the claims 
and position of the natural sciences in our University—under 
consideration by the Commissioners, which have not been 
expressly touched on here, and this article has already per- 
haps exceeded its due limits. It is time briefly to recapitu- 
late the main points on which stress has been laid, and to 
conclude with what may appear, for want of space to argue 
the questions, an arbitrary hint or two upon certain topics 
germane to the matter in hand. 

This paper will not have been written in vain if it helps 
any readers to understand that the best work of the existing 
University Commission will be to give an impulse to certain 
reforms which are already in process, and have been originated 
in the colleges ; that the professorial teaching, if true to its 
style, can never be a success in relation to an examination 
system more or less competitive ; that it is in the power of 
the University of its own accord gradually to modify and im- 
prove that system ; that the highest efficient teaching in the 
University, namely, the inter-collegiate, has a tendency to ap- 
proximate to the professorial type. That teaching in Oxford 
has been subjected to two more or less arbitrary checks, over 
and above the examination system, which affects mainly the 
professoriate ; namely, the clerical and celibate restrictions 
upon fellowships. The action of these restrictions has been 





* Among ‘many serious djedtiuns to the plan of englens uniformity pointed 
out to me by a friend, one in especial may here be appended as worthy of con- 
sideration. Would it be wise, by establishing a low uniform limit of age for the 
candidates for scholarships, to preclude colleges from offering assistance to a large 
and deserving class of students, those, namely, who from various causes have 
started late ? 
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briefly sketched. What is urgently needed is more freedom 
all round: for the undergraduate, not so much a freer disci- 
pline as a clearer separation between the spheres of discipline 
as such and study as such, more encouragement to study for 
its own sake, more liberty and responsibility of choice, less 
dictation and initiative from above, a humaner conception of 
the scholar’s vocation. For the teaching power, that it should 
be liberated from the two anomalous restrictions which. have 
generated not a little of the unscientific frivolity, whether 
shewn in viewiness or in dogmatism, of latter-day Oxford. These 
illiberalities were being removed from within ; the Commis- 
sion may accelerate and unify the good process. Young 
workers in Oxford grow more and more hopeful and loyal to 
the place and their work, trusting that Oxford may yet one 
day be no longer merely the “home of lost causes and impos- 
sible ideals.” 

To conclude with another brave hint. It is not surprising 
that the Commission is slow to multiply professorships under 
existing circumstances. But colleges are encouraged to offer 
funds to the University, especially to improve its “ plant,” 
in buildings, libraries, lecture-rooms, laboratories, museums. 
These appliances will benefit science and the scientific spirit, 
whether applied in natural studies or in letters, and will pour 
fresh confusion upon dogmatism. And is Oxford always to 
be averse from a liberal study of theology? Shall never any 
encouragement be given to the freer pursuit of knowledge in 
that sphere which with us lags furthest behind ? 

The Lord is my light, has long been the proud motto of our 
University: if for awhile she might abate her boasting and 
be content to pray, Stablish me with thy free spirit! 


REGINALD W. MACAN. 
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IV.—MIGUEL SERVETO-Y-REVES.—IL* 


Charakterbild Michael Servet’s. Gezeichnet von Henri Tollin, 
Lic. Theol. Prediger zu Magdeburg. Berlin: Carl Habel. 
1876. 

Servetus and Calvin. A Study of an important Epoch in the 
early History of the Reformation. By R. Willis, M.D. 
London: Henry 8. King and Co. 1877. 


THE most prosperous episode in the chequered life of Miguel 
Serveto is his residence at Vienne (1542-53), in a position 
of comfort and even dignity, as physician to the successful 
ecclesiastic who had been a hearer of his mathematical pre- 
lections at Paris, Archbishop Paulmier. Established here 
beneath the wing of a liberal-minded prelate, his professional 
skill, his scientific acquirements, and his natural sweetness of 
disposition, might seem to have ensured him the certainty of 
a happy life in respected ease and tranquil privacy. Such a 
life had no charms for him. To what extent he found or 
made at Vienne intellectual friendships in which he could 
open his heart, we do not perfectly know. Pére Jacques 
Charmier, of that city, who got into troublet owing to his 
connection with Serveto’s affairs in the memorable year 1553, 
was evidently something more than an acquaintance. The Arch- 


* Corrigenda in Part L, April, 1878. P. 283, note, for “Domokes” read 
Domokos. P. 288, 1. 25, for “ Ego [nec]” read Nec; the ego being a mere erratum 
which has crept into some copies. P. 290, |. 15, for “twenty-one” read twenty. 
P. 297, 1. 27, for “is divided” read is found divided. P. 299, 1. 39, p. 800, 1. 10, 
for “locupletam” read locupletatam. P. 300, L 13, for “conservantur” read 
asseruantur. P. 304, note, for “meum” read meam. P. 306, note, the refer- 
ence is to Bellows’ Old World in its New Face, I. 289. 

+ He was condemned to three years’ imprisonment by the ecclesiastical authorities 
at Vienne. Their sentence against Serveto was not passed till Saturday, December 
23, 1553, nearly two months after Serveto had been reduced to ashes by the more 
expeditious hostility of the Inquisitor-General of Protestantism. Dr. Willis inter- 
polates into this posthumous judgment the words, “his body to be burned” (p. 276), 
but the astute ecclesiastics of Vienne did not thus slay the slain. What they did 
was to hunt up and destroy all the works of Serveto they could find. Hence the 
extreme scarcity of the 1541 Ptolemy. A copy now in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, seems to have owed its preservation to the fact of the date having 
been carefully altered by hand (in two places) to M.D.XLIIII. 
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bishop himself, whe had listened to Serveto in days when both 
men were likely to have been less guarded, in all probability 
lent a sympathetic ear to his physician in private intercourse ; 
though in the riper stages of the Vienne prosecution he fulfilled 
his office among the judges, at the call of the Church. Serveto’s 
friends at Vienne could rely upon his good faith to keep their 
secrets. The generosity which subsequently refused to furnish 
a list of those who owed him money for his professional 
services, was equal to the strain of withholding also the names 
of any to whom he had communicated ideas. 

Serveto lived as a conformist at Vienne, contenting himself 
with the precedent of St. Paul in the temple; but with One 
higher than St. Paul, One whom he loved and fain would 
serve, the cry of his spirit rose and grew: “ How am I strait- 
ened!” Hence he re-opened the fatal intercourse with Calvin. 
Hence he offered even to throw up his prospects and come to 
Geneva, if only he might have liberty and opportunity there. 
He seems to have thought that, in personal access, his living 
enthusiasm might gain even upon his inflexible correspondent. 
By this time, however, Calvin had discovered the true meaning 
of the correspondence. In short, he was expected to learn, 
not simply called in to convince. The moment he had made 
this discovery, Serveto, in Calvin’s eyes, became a mere ob- 
stacle to his intellectual supremacy, and one that must be 
summarily got rid of. 

Serveto’s account of the correspondence is, that it began well, 
but that at length both writers lost their tempers, and fell to 
calling each other names. Calling terrible names was in those 
days a mere relief of the tongue, like the hard swearing of our 
great-grandfathers. “Why don’t you swear a bit, my dear,” 
said Fuseli to his choleric Methodist wife, “and keep yourself 
cool?” We firmly believe that Serveto might have called 
Calvin all the ill names he could imagine without provoking 
to desperation his antagonist’s ire, provided only he had never 
attempted to teach him.* The sting of Serveto’s obnoxious 





* “Hoc tantum in presentia testatum volo, me non ita capitaliter Selene infes- 
tum, quin licitum fuerit vel sola modestia, nisi mente privatus foret, vitam redi- 
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epithets, few in quantity as compared with Calvin’s own, lay 
just in this, that they were by no means mere expletives, like 
the fierce and frequent execrations of his foe, but carried 
always with them an intellectual verdict, de haut en bas.* 
When at length, late in 1545, or very early in 1546, Serveto 
sent to Geneva the manuscript of a revised and enlarged issue 
of his theological tracts, giving it the title of Christianismi 
Restitutio, with an allusion that could not be mistaken to the 
Christiane Religionis Institutiot of ten years before, he may 
be said to have invited the issue of his own death-warrant. 
Calvin was not slow to issue that warrant. If the Ides of 
March involved the destiny of Cesar, the Ides of February 
were big in 1546 with the fate of Calvin no less than of his 
victim. Would that some Spurinna had been present, as the 
great Reformer sat by his writing-table in Geneva, to render 
an effectual warning: “Cave Idus Februarias!” On that 
eventful day Calvin wrote four letters, sealing the doom of 
Serveto. Two of these are preserved, of one we know the 
contents, the fourth is lost. This last was to Serveto himself. 
To Frellon, through whom he sent it enclosed for Serveto, he 
declares that its tone was harsher than his wont (plus dure- 
ment que ma coutume ne porte), and plainly intimates that 
he does not wish to proceed further with the correspond- 
ence. To William Farel, the faithful Farel, who had brought 





mere. Fid. Expos. 827. Of all Calvin’s utterances on the subject of Serveto, this 
is perhaps the most cold-blooded. 

* Even the “ Mentiris/” which Serveto in his dungeon scribbled so plentifully 
on the margins of his adversary’s sheets, conveyed no moral charge, but was the 
scoff of conscious mental superiority. Like the “ /mpostor/” and the “ Que omnia tu 
ignoras!” it simply meant, “That true! Nota word of it!” Some of Serveto’s 
expressions in his Epistles to Calvin are so travestied by Dr. Willis as to add unne- 
cessarily to the appearance of insult. Thus where Serveto writes (Rest. 611), 
“Tu vero, Judaico quodam zelo, scandalizaris,” &c., Dr. Willis actually puts into 
type (p. 177) the astonishing blunder, “But you, true Jew—tu vero Judaico— 
would shame me by a show of zeal.” See the page following for a similar case. 


+ Since penning this suggestion, we observe a similar remark in Tollin’s new 
volume (Zehrsyst. M.S. 11. 7). Dr. Willis invariably misquotes the title of Calvin’s 
great work, giving Jnstitutiones instead of Institutio. The title runs Inst. Chr. 
Rel. in Calvin’s own issues after 1553; perhaps the transposition was to abate the 
resemblance above noted. Posthumous editions recur to the original order, 
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him to Geneva at first, and was constant to him through- 
out with an unwavering admiration—to Farel he lays bare 
his very heartstrings. In the National Library at Paris we 
may touch the actual paper, and trace the fading lines of 
that tremendous document. “Servetus nuper ad me scripsit 
ac literis* adiunxit longum volumen suoruin deliriorum cum 
thrasonica iactantia,+ me stupenda et hactenus inaudita visu- 
rum. Si mihi placeat, huc se venturum recipit.t Sed nolo 
fidem meam interponere. Nam si venerit, modo valeat mea 
autoritas, vivum exire nunquam patiar.” To Pierre Viret he 
makes precisely the same declaration. Henceforth he was on 
the watch for his opportunity, and this Serveto knew. The un- 
dated letter from Serveto to Abel Pouppin (written in or about 
1547, and embodying portions of the twentieth Epistle to Calvin 
afterwards printed in the Restitutio), produced at the Geneva 
trial as evidence of Serveto’s defamation of Calvin, speaks of 
his failure to get back from Calvin the manuscript he had sub- 
mitted to him. It contains also the remarkable prophecy : 
“ Mihi ob eam rem moriendum esse certo scio.” Serveto adds : 
“sed non propterea animo deficior, ut fiam discipulus similis 
preceptori.” He concludes with the quotation from Habak- 
kuk : “Super custodiam meam stabo, contemplabor, et videbo 
quid sit dicturus. Nam veniet, certe veniet, et non tardabit.’§ 

The draft from which this longum volumen of 1546 had been 
prepared was again re-cast. Further lengthened by the Calvin 
correspondence and other matters, the volume was now finally 
ready to appear in type; but there was some more delay owing 
to the difficulty in finding a printer. A Basle publisher, Marrin, 
courteously declined (9th April, 1552) to undertake it. Even- 
tually an edition of 1000 copies was printed in Vienne itself, 
at a press owned by Balthasar Arnoullet, but kept secret, and 
managed in a house distinct from his public establishment. On 
Michaelmas-day, 1552, the printers set to work upon it; the 


* Dr. Willis prints “literas.” 
_t Dr. Willis inserts dicens, though he professes to follow the certified copy pub- 
lished by Paul Emil Henry in 1844. 
+t Dr. Willis prints “recepit.” - § Allw. p. 47. 
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3rd January, 1553, saw their task completed. The bulk of the 
impression, packed in bales, was secretly despatched to Lyons 
and Frankfort. It was intended that the fame of the volume 
should break forth, with sudden effect, at the Easter fair in 
the latter city. But Calvin was beforehand with its author. 
The man of the Jnstitutio was one of the first to receive a 
copy of the Restitutio. Well did he know what use to make 
of it. His first letter dictated to Guillaume Trie was de- 
spatched on the 26th February. Before Easter, Serveto was a 
prisoner, having been arrested at Vienne on the 4th April. 
The Lyons consignment of five bales of the Restitutio was 
discovered and confiscated on the 3rd May. Respecting the 
Frankfort bales, Calvin wrote to the pastors of that city on 
the 27th August, and procured their destruction, though the 
Geneva trial was still pending. No wonder that few original 
copies, perhaps but three, are extant, though it seems certain 
that the book got into private circulation, especially in Italy, 
more freely than some writers are willing to allow.* 

The literary treasure at whose nativity so much conceal- 
ment was practised, does not, strictly speaking, belong to the 
class of absolutely anonymous books.t Though there be no 
name set out upon the title-page, and only initials appear in 
the colophon, yet the allusions to Michael, in the Hebrew and 
Greek texts of the title, must have told their own tale to a 
theological eye; and at the opening of the first Dialogue t 
(p. 199) the name Seruetus§ is fully disclosed. 





* In addition to the well-known copies at Vienna and Paris, a third original, 
imperfect at the beginning, has been unearthed in the Edinburgh University 
Library, since our April issue, by the inquiries of Prof. Turner. A collation of one 
or two passages in the text of this volume, which we owe to the kindness of a friend, 
leaves no doubt of its authenticity. 

+ A passage in which the distinct personality of the writer peeps out occurs on 
p. 430: “Czlibem vitam non improbo, quam ipse mihi elegi.” 

} Dr. Willis says (p. 194) that the interlocutors in this Dialogue are the same as 
in the Dialoyues of 1532. Such is not the case. The second interlocutor in 1532 
is Petrucius, in 1553 Petrus, the very name of Serveto’s patron. Lovers of coin- 
cidence may like to be reminded that the name of the London printer who executed 
the 1711 reprint of the Restitutio was Peter Palmer. Wallace, I. 460. 


§ This is the Latinised equivalent of Serveto. So far as our knowledge goes, 
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We are not about to criticise here the main argument of 
the Restitutio, or to expound the various aspects of its theology. 
At present we content ourselves on this head by deliberately 
warning our readers to take on trust no exposition by Dr. 
Willis which they have not verified, and to accept no transla- 
tion of his which they have not tested. We have carefully 
gone over every page of his work ; in no single instance have 
we found his rendering of Serveto’s thought entirely accurate ; 
rarely is it approximately adequate ; and in many cases he 
makes his author speak in terms which express a sense the 
very opposite of his real meaning. On the completion of 
Tollin’s Lehrsystem Michael Servet’s, of which the third and 
concluding volume is anxiously expected by all lovers of 
Serveto, the ideas of this great and original thinker will at 
length be properly presented to the world. From a dogmatic 
standpoint it might with some justice be urged that the aim 
of Serveto’s work was to effect a restitution of Christism rather 
than of Christianism. From this point of view Serveto might 
perhaps be reckoned among those who have anticipated a 
favourite position of modern liberals, by seeking to sever Christ 
from Christianity. There is much in the Restitutio which, taken 
by itself, would seem to countenance such a separation. His 
earlier works, occupying in their re-written form nearly one- 
half (pp. 1—354) of the Restitutio, tend chiefly in this direction. 
For the dogmata of the Churches, whether Reformed or Unre- 
formed, he retains little reverence, even scornfully contrasting 
them with the actual dicta of the historical Christ, and with 
the recorded spirit of his immediate following. With charac- 
teristic pathos he declares (p. 199): ‘ Video Christuin a Chris- 
tianis ignorari. Video Christianos dici, qui nesciant in quo 
Christianismi fides consistat. Et videns ingemisco. Si Christus, 
hodie veniens, iterum predicaret se esse filium Dei, iterum eum 
sophiste nostri crucifigerent.” 





Serveto, even when writing French, invariably, as we have intimated above (Part I. 
p. 283), avoids the Gallicised form Servet, employed by his contemporaries in 
French records and correspondence. Michel Seruetus was his signature to French 
documents when he laid aside the professional Michel Villeneuve. 
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Serveto’s system, however, possesses the double merit of 
presenting not merely a recovered Christism as the bequest 
of the past, but also an ideal Christianism as the inheritance 
of the future. His outline of a Christian Utopia is delineated 
with great pains, great insight, and great freedom from party 
bias, in the later and less known portions of his magnum 
opus. His sagacious proposals for a union of Episcopal govern- 
ment with congregational liberty (pp. 657, 726) ; his religious 
care for a daily celebration of the Eucharist (pp. 513, 711) ; 
his recommendation of an impositio manuwum for infants 
(p. 723), and a baptism for adults (p. 372), whatever we may 
think of his particular suggestions, are proofs of a considera- 
tion for the spiritual wants of the Christian community, as 
well as for the intellectual requirements of the individual 
thinker. All his schemes for a revived and purified life of 
the Church are frankly submitted to the test of the living 
spirit of the Church’s Head and Lord: “ Nisi ipse Christus 
ecclesiam suam nobis restituat, et spiritu suo dirigat, rationes 
humane nihil prodesse possunt” (p. 716). So mighty Luther 
bravely said: “I tell our Lord God plainly that if He will 
have His Church He must keep it Himself, for we cannot 
keep it; and if we could, we should be the proudest asses 
under heaven.” 

In our own judgment, the finest section of the Restitutio is 
the masterly Apologia, addressed to Philip Melancthon, with 
which it concludes. This is easily read, and to it we commend 
the scholar who desires to find in short compass a compen- 
dium of the purest Servetism. But the whole volume is the 
exhibition of a noble and stimulating order of thought. Ob- 
solete as it is in some parts, and mystical in others, we 
venture to say that no one could engage in its study to-day, 
from whatever quarter of the theological world he might 
approach it, without feeling sensible of its power, and being 
the better for its influence. The style is truly admirable, 
and wonderfully modern in its literary complexion. Its brief 
and lucid sentences form the very antipodes to the grave, 
noble, closely-knitted periods in which Calvin’s massive trea- 
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tises are composed. If we may compare Serveto’s manner 
with the workmanship of more recent transcendalists, we may 
freely own that here and there are crudities, acceptable per- 
haps to “the ears of the groundlings,” but always best for- 
gotten wherever found. In the main, however, the genius of 
Serveto signally anticipates the clear and pithy diction of 
Emerson ; exhibiting more of “the burning core below” than 
Emerson usually permits us to see, and wielding a native force 
of epigram with an ease and polish such as to excel Emerson 
where he is strongest. There are sentences which compress 
into few words an energy of annihilating sarcasm which eats 
into the memory like a strong acid. Such is the withering 
remark, “ad scortandum a Papa consecrantur” (p. 447), in 
which Serveto sums the rationale and the result of clerical 
celibacy, as he saw it in his day. There are sayings, again, in 
which the author's characteristic Christism is condensed with 
all the tact and delivered with all the pungency of a proverb. 
Such are the “Christus ipse est idearum pelagus zternum” 
(p. 278) ; the “ Christus est mihi vnicus euangelista” (p. 290) ; 
the “omnis Christi actio sit nostra instructio” (p. 526); the 
“nemo Christianus, nisi discipulus” (p. 566).* 

It is interesting to observe that, on various points, Serveto’s 
medical knowledge framed his conception of theological ideas 
and his interpretation of spiritual processes. The phenomena 
of demoniacal possession, for example, he claimed to be still 
existent in the forms of disease. ‘“ Contraction of the nerves 
is called by Christ (Luke xiii.) the chain of Satan; just as 
Paul calls his own [bodily] infirmity a messenger of Satan.”+ 
With subtle wisdom Serveto further applies the teaching of 
his medical experience in the elucidation of a question much 





* So in the De Trin. Err. (p. 5a), “ Christi sermones sunt fundamenta ecclesix.” 
The reader can form no idea of the compact beauty of Serveto’s style from the 
renderings of Dr. Willis, who sometimes, on the other hand, adds a perfume to the 
violets of his author. Thus (p. 181) he represents Serveto as asking, “ Do you not 
believe that the angels will prevail 7’ which is a very pretty sentiment, and worthy 
of Lothair. What Serveto wrote (Rest. p. 628) was, “Do you not believe that its 
own angels preside over the Papacy ?” 

+ Rest. p. 392. : 
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agitated in the religious world of our time. The diseases we 
experience here, he tells us, are shadows of the punishments 
which will afflict us hereafter. For Serveto, in his treatment 
of the problem of the supersensible world, shews himself no 
believer in a universal enjoyment of Heaven ; as little does he 
plead for a separate Hell. The same Spirit of God is the light 
of the blessed and the fire of the damned. The glorious coun- 
tenance of God, which is the joy of the good, will torture and 
rack the souls of the bad. Had Origen understood this, he 
observes, never would he have said that the devils will be 
saved, merely because they are to be brought back to God. 
Brought back they will certainly be ; and in this will be their 
doom. “Ipsemet spiritus sanctus, quem accepisti, erit tibi 
tormentum si eum male serues.” God himself is the consum- 
ing fire that will destroy the wicked. 


“That fire with which the wicked are to be punished after the 
resurrection is not in Scripture called infernal, though by a meta- 
phor (mystice) it may be so termed. It is the fire of the eternal 
empyrean, and hence is called, in archetype, ‘ prepared from eternity.’ 
This fire will torture demons and souls and bodies, bringing to them 
the foulest odour, with horrible sights, sounds, tastes and sensations. 
As is usually the case with those whose senses are depraved [by illness], 
sweet things they deem bitter, and fragrant things fetid. On the 
other hand, the condition of the blessed will be exactly contrary to 
this. All their senses will be filled with the sweetness of [God’s] 
glory ; their minds with new enlightenment ; and of those things 
which were seen before as in a glass, darkly, clear knowledge will 
be given, by the true illumination of the divine spirit (deitatis) of 
Christ, who brings us all things.” * 


We cannot avoid entering here upon a topic closely connected 
with Serveto’s medical knowledge, which has come up anew 
for discussion, and to which reference has lately been made by 
more than one physiologist of repute. To Prof. Huxley,+ who 
has of course been at the pains to peruse the Restitutio, that 
work appears “essentially a farrago of scatterbrained theolo- 
gical speculations” (p. 176). The phrase smacks rather of 








* Rest. p. 246. + Fortnightly Review, Feb. 1878, art. William Harvey. 
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those good old times for which Prof. Huxley sighs, at the end 
of his remarkable article, than of either the “silence” or the 
“mildness” which he commends in William Harvey. Still it 
may pass, Serveto at any rate mixed that “farrago” of his “with 
brains, sir ;’ and this perhaps at a lavish rate. “Characteristic 
of the man,” we are further told, was a “ tendency to headlong 
speculation” (p. 177) ; and to this happy-go-lucky freakishness 
of fancy, not to any sound observation or just experiment, 
Prof. Huxley asks us to attribute the so-called “discovery” of 
the pulmonary circulation. That we may be in a better con- 
dition to judge how the matter really stands, we here introduce 
the greater part of the passage in which the discovery in 
question is recorded.* 

We must premise that Serveto in this passage is not pro- 
fessing to write a physiological treatise. The physiological 
demonstration comes incidentally to the front, as he is develop- 
ing his ideas of human psychology. The Book in which the 
passage occurs is “On the Holy Spirit.” Serveto’s object is to 
exhibit the manner in which the Divine acts upon the human 
nature in man. He begins by reminding us (p. 169) that 
the old terminology, as given eg. in Alexander Aphrodiszeus 
(A.D. 200) had counted three “spirits” in man, each derived 
from one of the superior elements, water, air, fire- It is 





* Rest. pp. 169—178. Dr. W. B. Richardson says (Gent. Mag. April, 1878) 
the passage is hackneyed, which is true enough of one or two sentences in it. 
Through the kindness of Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, we have been enabled to collate with 
the printed text his transcript of the Paris MS. formerly the property of Cl. Hor. 
Curio, which bears every mark of being a copy (not an autograph) of the 1546 
recension of the Restitutio. This recension is not only important as setting back 
the date of the formulation of Serveto’s discovery by at least seven years, but it 
possesses, in spite of many obvious errors of transcription, a very high critical value. 
It contains what answers to pp. 92—247 of the printed text. Of this portion it 
presents evidently no mere draft, but a copy of the prepared text, that would have 
been printed had Calvin returned the manuscript. Some passages which occur only 
in this recension are in the author’s best manner. The Circulation-section exhibits 
fewer various readings than any other part; shewing that it was fully matured in 
the original draft from which the recensions of 1546, and that printed in 1553, 
. were successively prepared. We will note the various readings as we go on, omit- 
ting only such as merely give different spellings of the words, 

+ Here Tollin nods, giving us Erde, Feuer, Luft, as the three. Ent. d. Blutk. 1. 
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important for us to remember that of these three “spirits,” 
one, the physical (natwralis) had been described as residing in 
the veins ; another, the vital, in the arteries ; a third or psy- 
chical (animalis), in the nerves. Serveto rejects this threefold 
classification. In doing so he does but follow the teaching 
of Champier (“cui ut discipulus multa debeo”*), who had 
already maintained that “there are in truth but two kinds of 
spirit, the vital and the animal.”+ Serveto in like manner 
identifies the “ physical” and “ vital” spirits,} ie. he proclaims 
that the fluid contents of the veins and of the arteries are of 
the same nature. He does not, however, make a clean sweep 
of the old-fashioned terminology, but corrects and makes the 
best of it, as he thus proceeds. 


“The spirit (fluid) which is communicated through anastomoses 
from the arteries to the veins, and in them called physical, is in fact 
vital.§ This first spirit (fluid) then is venous blood,|| with its seat 
in the liver and the veins of the body. The second spirit (fluid) is 
the vital (arterial blood), with its seat in the heart and arteries of 
the body. The third spirit (fluid) is the psychical (nerve force), as 
it were a ray of light, whose seat is in the brain and nerves of the 
body. In all these there is the energy of the one Spirit and Light 
of God.” 


Serveto next adduces facts to prove that the physical spirit 
(fluid), ie. the blood, “is communicated to the liver from the 
heart,” which is thus the distributor of blood, a point which 
Dr. Willis (p. 211) seems to have missed. One of his proofs 
is, that “an artery and a vein are always in conjunction;’ but 
by this he probably means only that they open into each 





* Dedication of the Brevissima Apologia (1536) to Carol. a Stagno. Quoted by 
Tollin, Archiv f. pathol. Anat. \xi. 3, 378. 

+ Willis, p. 102. 

t~ “Vere non sunt tres sed duo spiritus distincti.” The 1790 reprint has sed 
denuo; the MS. reads, “ Vere autem non sunt spiritus distincti.” 

§ “Vitalis est spiritus, qui per anastomoses ab arteriis communicatur venis.” 
MS. “ Vitalis est verve spiritus ;” the margin, in place of venis, proposes the mani- 
festly false reading nervis. 

| “ Primus ergo est sanguis.” MS. (margin), primus ergo spiritus est sanguis, 


“1 “ Quod a corde communicetur hepati.” MS. “Quod autem a corde.” 
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other, as Galen taught, not that they circulate their contents. 
He proceeds to speak thus of the aeration of the blood : 


“Into the heart the anima was inbreathed by God to Adam, 
before it got into the liver, and from the heart communicated to the 
liver. Through inbreathing by the mouth and nostrils the anima 
is really inhaled ; and this inbreathing tends towards the heart,* 
the primum vivens, the fount of heat in the midst of the body. 
From the liver it receives the liquor vite (blood) as it were a raw 
material, and this in its turn it vivifies..... Of the blood of the liver 
through a wonderful elaboration, as you shall now hear, is the raw 
material on which the anima operates. .... To arrive at this, it is 
necessary first to understand the substantial generation of the vital 
spirit (fluid, ie. arterial blood), which is compounded of and 
nourished by the inbreathed air and the most subtle blood. The 
vital spirit (fluid) has its origin in the left ventricle of the heart, 
the lungs chiefly (maaime) aiding in its generation. It is a fine spirit 
(fluid), elaborated by the force of heat, of a bright (flauo) colour, of 
a fiery potency, so as to be as it were a lucid vapour from the purer 
blood, containing in itself the substance of water, air, and fire.t It 
is generated out of a mixture, made in the lungs, of the inbreathed 
air with the elaborated subtle blood, which the right ventricle of 
the heart communicates to the left. But this communication takes 
place, not through the mid-wall of the heart, as is popularly believed ; 
but with consummate art (magno artificio)t the subtle blood from the 
right ventricle of the heart is set in motion in its long passage 
through the lungs ; by the lungs it is prepared, it is made bright ; 
and from the ‘vena arteriosa’ (pulmonary artery) it is transfused 
into the ‘arteria venosa’ (pulmonary vein). Then, in that very 
arteria venosa it is mixed with inbreathed air, it is repurged from 
fume by expiration. And so at length the whole mixture is drawn 
From the left ventricle of the heart by means of its diastole,\| being 
now fit stuff to become vital spirit (fluid, i.e. arterial blood). 

“That the communication and the preparation takes place thus 








* “ Ad cor tendit.” MS. “in cor tendit.” 

+ “Et ignis.” MS. omits et. 

t It is impossible to forget the professional naiveté with which Serveto elsewhere 
declares (Jest. p. 221): “ Multo excellentius est artificium in compositione hominis 
quam angeli.” 

§ “Exspiratione a fuligine repurgatur.” MS. e¢ expiratione. 

|| “Per diastolem. MS. per diastolen. 
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through the lungs is taught by the multiplied (varia) conjunction 
and communication of the vena arteriosa with the arteria venosa in 
the lungs.* It is confirmed by the remarkable magnitude of the 
vena arteriosa, which would not be such as it is in structure or in 
size, nor emit so great a force of the purest blood from the heart 
itself into the lungs, if it were for the sole purpose of their nourish- 
ment. .... Further, it is not simple air, but air mixed with blood, 
which is sentt from the lungs to the heart through the arteria 
venosa ; so that the mixing takes place in the lungs. That bright 
colour is given to the spirituous (arterial) bloodt by the lungs, not 
by the heart.§ In the left ventricle of the heart there is no space 
capacious enough for so large and so affluent (copiosa) a mixing, nor 
is there that elaboration which will suffice to produce (sufficiens a) 
the bright tint. Lastly, that mid-wall [of the heart], inasmuch as it is 
without vessels and without appliances ( facultatum), is not in a condi- 
tion to perform (aptus ad) that communication and elaboration, even 
granting something may resude. By the same art with which, in the 
liver, transfusion takes place from the vena porta to the vena cava 
in respect of the (venous) blood, there takes place also, in the lung, 
transfusion from the vena arteriosa to the arteria venosa in respect 
of the spirit (arterial blood). Let any one compare these statements 
with those penned by Galen in Books vi. and vii. De Usu Partium, 
and he will be thoroughly master of a truth which Galen himself 
had not perceived. 

“This vital spirit (fluid, ie. arterial blood) then, from the left 
ventricle of the heart, is in succession tranfused into the arteries of 
the whole body, in such sort that the finer portion seeks the higher 
regions, where it is elaborated still more ; especially in the retiform 
plexus, situated at the base|| of the brain, wherein from vital (fluid, 
i.e. arterial blood) it begins to be psychical (fluid, i.e. nerve force), 
attaining the proper seat of the rational anima.” 





* “Quod ita per pulmones fiat communicatio, et preparatio, docet coniunctio 
varia, et communicatio vene arteriose cum arteria venosa in pulmonibus.” MS. 
reads, Quod autem ; and omits et preparatio, docet coniunctio varia, et communi- 
catio, by an evident lapse of the transcriber. 

t “Sed mixtus sanguine mittitur.” MS. mittitur, sed mixtus sanguine. 

t “Datur sanguini spirituoso.” MS. sanguini datur spirituoso. 

§ “Non acorde. In sinistro cordis ventriculo.” MS. non a corde a quo niger 
magis daretur. In sinistro item cordis ventriculo. Here is the only real addition 
to the text which the MS. gives in the part we are quoting. 

| “Basi.” MS. vase. 
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We need not pursue the history of this “finer portion” of 
the arterial blood into the regions where physiology and psy- 
chology meet ; though it is interesting to notice that Serveto 
illustrates one of his theories by the observation (p. 172) that 
“in the transfusion from the veins into the arteries there is a 
new kind of vessels in the lung, formed out of vein and 
artery.” The following is what he says about the remainder of 
the aerated blood : 


“So much concerning that portion of the spirit (arterial blood) 
which is drawn into the cerebrum ; concerning the organs of the 
brain ; and concerning its powers. Now for that other and greater 
portion.* The inbreathed air is led through the trachea arteria to 
the lungs, that after elaborationt by them it may pass through to 
the arteria venosa (pulmonary vein), wherein it is mixed with the 
bright and subtle blood, and is elaborated more. Thereafter the 
whole mixture is drawn by diastole from the left ventricle of the 
heart, wherein by the very powerful and quickening virtue of the 
fire there contained, it is brought to its normal perfection (ad suam 
formam perficitur) and becomes vital spirit (arterial blood), many 
fuliginous dregs being breathed off in this elaboration.” 


In this account we do not see, as some have done, any 
indication of the systemic circulation; nor anything incon- 
sistent with it, as others have maintained. With regard to 
the pulmonary circulation, Serveto’s description is express and 
clear ; though he evidently does not suppose that the aeration 
of the blood is finished in the lungs, but holds that it goes on 
in the pulmonary vein, and is completed in the heart itself} 
So far as it goes, his induction seems to us perfectly scientific. 





* “Hee de spiritali in cerebrum ducta portione, cerebri organis, atque potentiis. 
Parte illa maiore.” MS. Hee de inspirati aeris in cerebrum portione, et cerebri 
organis. Parte alia majore. 

t+ “Elaboratus.” MS. elaboratius. 

t There is a passage (p. 195) bearing on this point, not, we think, previously 
noted, and worth quoting as summing up, in a very few words, the pith of Serveto’s 
doctrine of the transition from physiology to psychology. ‘The very air which we 
breathe, is made substantially one with our anima, after it has been essentially 
united (adiunctus) to our vital spirit (arterial blood), intus in corde.” These last 
words, as well as the essentialiter which precedes them, are missing in the MS. 
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Not to speak of his reasoning from the magnitude of the pul- 
monary artery, he makes two great points against the popular 
view. First, the blood does not pass through the septum of 
the heart ; second, if it did, that would be of no use. Prof. 
Huxley reminds us that the difference between Serveto and 
Galen is “merely one of degree.” It would be strange if it 
were otherwise. In one sense, the difference between Galen 
and Harvey is only of degree. Serveto and Harvey both 
worked on Galen’s lines, and left them only by more fully 
applying Galen’s own methods. In the successive steps which 
men took when they were feeling their way towards that 
which was irrefragably demonstrated in Harvey’s immortal 
work, the step which Serveto took in 1553 must not be dis- 
allowed ; any more than the step which Cesalpino took in 
1569, when he introduced the quickening phrase circulatio 
sanguinis ; or the step which Fabricio de Acquapendente took 
in 1574, when he described the valves of the veins. 

Prof. Huxley, however, adduces two considerations to di- 
minish the length of stride which separates Serveto from 
Galen. First, he holds that Galen, like Serveto, not only 
takes blood to the lungs by the pulmonary artery, but brings 
it round through the lungs to the heart again. He gives no 
references, and therefore we cannot test the passages on which 
he relies. But the point has lately been in controversy 
between Ceradini, with his seconder Bizzozero, on the one 
hand, and Tollin, with his editor Dr. W. Preyer, on the other ;* 
and unless Prof. Huxley has hit upon some important passage 
in Galen which they have missed, it may be assumed that the 
evidence is all in court. Galen then, as we understand him, 
speaks (De Usu Partium, vi. 10), not of a circulating current, 
carrying blood from the pulmonary artery onward through the 
lungs and through the pulmonary vein ; but of cross currents, 
in virtue of which the pulmonary vein, at the extremity where 
it issues from the lung, gives back some of its “ spirit,” and 
receives in exchange a little of the blood from the pulmonary 


* Tollin’s pamphlet is Die Entdeckung des Blutkreislaufs durch Michael Servet, 
1876, not “der kreislaufs.” 
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artery. This is an exchange which, according to Galen, takes 
place throughout the whole body, at the anastomoses of the 
arteries and veins.* The pulmonary vein, at its other ex- 
tremity, discharges its “spirit” into the heart, and brings away 
in exchange certain fuliginous matters. Does it introduce to 
the heart, along with the “ spirit,’ some of the blood which it 
has taken in through the lungs? Dr. Preyer denies that Galen 
anywhere says so. Even, however, if he somewhere does, the 
degree is considerable which separates the description of a 
casual escape from the doctrine of a functional procession. 

Prof. Huxley’s second consideration is founded on Serveto’s 
“licet aliquid resudare possit” (Rest. p. 171), which he takes 
as admitting that after all “some of the blood of the right 
ventricle may transude through the septum.” Serveto makes 
no such concession. He simply argues against the popular 
conclusion from the popular premises. What he says is: 
Even if anything can ooze off this way (a gratuitous hypo- 
thesis, in his view), still the septum of the heart can never 
give passage to the vast flood that wants to come, and cannot 
do anything in the way of elaborating it into arterial blood. 
Surely a fair point to urge against the traditional view, at the 
close of his own lucid exposition. On the whole, then, we 
think that, in the instance of the pulmonary circulation, 
Serveto makes good his promise (Rest. p. 125): “rerumque 
principia in lucem proferemus, summis philosophis hactenus 
incognita.” 

Calvin’s prompt measures of reprisal on the appearance of 
the Restitutio, his disingenuous intrigue with the Romish 
authorities by a series of letters addressed through Guillaume 
Trie to Antoine Arneys at Lyons, and the consequent exa- 
mination and trial at Vienne, are graphically drawn out by 
Dr. Willis, in three chapters (Bk. I. xix.—xxi.), which form the 
redeeming feature of his volume. This part of the ground had 





* “Tn toto corpore mutua est anastomosis atque oscillorum apertio arteriis simul 
et venis, transumuntque ex sese pariter sanguinem et spiritum per invisibiles quas- 
dam atque angustas plane vias.” De Usu Partt. vi. 10. Venice edn. (Lat. only) 
1541-45. The original text we have had no opportunity of consulting. 
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been well trodden by previous writers ; and though even here 
we can easily point to inconsistencies and flaws of detail, 
attributable to an inaccuracy which seems constitutional with 
Dr. Willis, yet he could not, and does not, go far astray. His 
“Mathias Ory” (p. 266 dis) should of course be Mathieu ; his 
“Archbishop of Maurice” (p. 256) is Monseigneur Jehan Paul- 
mier, Prieur de St. Maurice ; his “two first leaves” (p. 238) 
and “four printed leaves” (p. 242) will not harmonize ; his 
“fifteen or sixteen years old” (p. 255) cannot be got out of 
“quatorze ou quinze ans.” These, however, are slight slips. 
Unluckily, his loose workmanship once more, as in the instance 
of the Pagnino Bible, casts a very gratuitous slur on Serveto’s 
good faith. For he actually makes Serveto affirm (p. 257), in 
the course of his first examination at Vienne: “It was very 
long, indeed, since he had written anything.” That would 
have been an unpardonable falsehood. But mark the language 
of the original record: “nous disant que de prime face il ne 
peult pas cognoistre si c’est sa lettre ou non, pour la longueur 
du temps qu'elle est escripte.” 

We wish we could speak favourably of Dr. Willis’ narra- 
tive of the second and much more important trial, that at 
Geneva. The reader cannot complain that the space allotted 
to it is insufficient, for it is spread over eighteen chapters of 
the second book, occupying more than one-third of the entire 
volume. The facts of this cause celébre have long been before 
the world ; it is only in the arrangement and the interpretation 
of them that there is room for the exercise of skill and of 
discernment, and for the employment of that higher faculty 
which distinguishes the historian from the annalist. We do 
not propose here to recapitulate the trial, even in its main 
features ; but we wish to point out one or two prominent 
instances in which Dr. Willis seems to us to have misconceived 
the facts, and drawn aside their significance. 

According to every scrap of contemporary evidence, Serveto 
was arrested in Geneva on the very day of his arrival. He 
escaped from the prison at Vienne on the morning of the 7th 
April. For four months we lose sight of him entirely. On 
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Saturday, the 12th August, he rides up to the village of Louyset, 
a few miles from Geneva on the French side. Here he sells 
his horse, and passes the night. In the early morning of Sun- 
day, 13th August, he walks into Geneva, puts up in a private 
apartment at the Auberge de la Rose, keeps himself close, and 
asks the landlord and landlady for a boat to take him up the 
Lake on the way to Ziirich. His intention was to get off as 
quickly as possible, and ultimately to make his way to Naples, 
where there was a Spanish colony, not without a traditional 
repute as a home of liberal thinkers. But for the circum- 
stance of the sacred day, the chances are that he would 
have been able at once to procure the boat, and pass through 
Geneva undetected. But for the circumstance of the sacred 
day, he would have had no temptation to shew himself 
beyond the four walls of his room at the Rose. We know 
not whether it was that the singularity of avoiding public 
worship would have excited suspicion, or whether the tempta- 
tion to see Calvin in the pulpit proved too strong for his 
prudence. Certain it is, that he went to hear the afternoon 
sermon, and was recognized as soon as he took his place in 
church. Calvin was at once told of the stranger who sat there.* 
He instantly obtained an order for his arrest, which he could 
do, although it was Sunday, inasmuch as it was on a capital 
charge. By the next morning, instead of taking his journey 
towards Ziirich, Serveto was listening to the thirty-eight arti- 
cles of impeachment preferred against him in the name of 
Nicolas de la Fontaine, Calvin’s most obedient humble servant. 

If Dr. Willis had rejected altogether the account in the 
Historia Mortis Serveti, 1554, we could have better under- 





* “Recogneu par quelques fréres.” Registre de la Comp. des Pasteurs (Rilliet, 
p. 134). “ Agnitus est a quibusdam, qui id continuo Calvino nunciatum iverunt.” 
Hist. Mort. Serv. Mij a. 

+ Thus, since Allwoerden, it has been customary to describe the unentitled docu- 
ment, probably by Lelio Soazini, printed in 1612 as an appendix to the Contra 
_ Libellum Calvini in quo ostendere conatur Hareticos jure gladij coercendos esse, 
1554. <A copy, which has been kindly lent to us, once belonged to the Catholic 
controversialist Roger Widdrington. The Contra is often referred to as Dialogi o1 
Dialogus inter Vaticanum ct Calvinum, and till one examines it, it looks like a 
2¥F2 
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stood his scepticism as to the immediateness of the arrest. But 
he quotes and accepts that account (p. 285) as good evidence, 
even ona remarkable point which some think tests severely 
the authority of this document, the appearance at church.* 
Dr. Willis makes little of Serveto’s own word ; we will there- 
fore not dwell upon his personal testimony. Must not, 
however, the highest respect be paid in this matter to the 
express statement of Calvin himself? Let it be remembered 
that the only ground for imagining that Serveto lay hid in 
Geneva for several weeks before his arrest, is to supply room for 
working the theory that Serveto was in some kind of treaty 
with Calvin’s anti-theocratic foes. Now we may give Calvin 
credit for being perfectly aware that any fact of this nature 
would score a valuable point in his own favour. Yet he abso- 
lutely excludes the possibility of it, telling Sulzer that “ for 
almost four months,” + after getting away from Vienne, Serveto 
was wandering about in Italy. Since Jacques Spon,t who 
we believe was the first to drag this red-herring of a long con- 
cealment across the path, the apologists of Calvin have deemed 
it their duty to know more of what was secretly going on in 
Geneva during July 1553 than was suspected by Calvin him- 
self. Dr. Willis is not an apologist of Calvin, but he is a 
victim of the apologists. 

There are many ways of representing the entirely mythical 


Dialogue ; in fact, it consists simply of extracts from the Fidelis Expositio, followed 
by most damaging comments. Dr. Willis has extracted (p. 524) a patchwork pas- 
sage compounded of a piece from the work itself (Aij b) and a piece from the Preface 
to the Dutch edition ( (’.*) iija). In trying to give the title, he prints “Calvini 
quo ostendere conetur.” This is only a specimen of his way of citing title-pages. 
Just afterwards (p. 525) he professes to give the title of Mino Celso’s De Hereticis 
capitali supplicio non afficiendis; adjunct sunt, &c.; but prints “supplicio affi- 
cientibus ; adjuncta sunt.” 

* There is of course no real conflict between this statement (found also in the 
Contra) and the evidence of Serveto, which was never disputed in his lifetime, 
“ quil se tenoit cache en ceste ville tant quil pouvoit,” and “quil na communique 
a personne.” Quest. 28 and 29 of 23rd Aug. 

+ “Fere quatuor menses.” Ep. ad Sule. 8 Sep. 1553. Calvin said Jtaly, because 
he had heard of his opinions from that quarter. Though Serveto had not been 
there, the Restitutio had. 

t Histoire de Genéve, iii. 256. 
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tale of Serveto’s relations with the Libertine party. Dr. Willis 
has invented a fresh hypothesis, which we like no better than 
the old ones. Serveto, it seems, according to this new reading, 
was not an instigator of the Libertine party, but its dupe. 
They nailed up the windows of his inn (pp. 284, 381) to make 
sure of him. We presume, of course, that this remarkable inn 
had no doors. Seriously (for we have a notion that Dr. Willis 
is poking fun at us about these windows), the whole account 
which he gives of the interference of Berthelier, with a view 
to turn the criminal process against Serveto into a political 
struggle, is sheer romance. As he justly observes of one of 
his imaginary episodes (p. 320), “the Records of the Criminal 
Court are significantly silent on the subject.” Indeed, we may 
quote against his fanciful conduct of the story, his own more 
sensible remark toward the close (p. 462), that “ to remove the 
prosecution from the sphere of theology to that of policy, were 
to take from it its chief interest and significance.” Saving the 
attempt of Perrin, in the last days of the trial, to have the 
case remitted to the Council of the Two Hundred, we have no 
real evidence of interference, on the part of the anti-theocratic 
section in Geneva, to shield Serveto. There is no evidence at 
all of a disposition to employ him. The interposition to which 
Serveto made appeal, and which Calvin thought he might have 
to combat was that of the public opinion of the Swiss churches. 
“Tl demandoit qu’on s’en rapportast au iugement des autres 
Eglises.”* Calvin adds that he “willingly conceded this refer- 
ence to the churches ;” yet how much he really dreaded it is 
clear from the letters, public and private, which he indus- 
triously circulated among them. Moreover, with all his indus- 
try, and with all the immense weight of his personal influence, 
he failed to secure, from any one of the Swiss churches or civic 
councils, a positive utterance in favour of the capital sentence 
on which he was bent. The strongest moral support which he 
got came from the Pastors of Ziirich, whose message, however, 
went no further than this : “ Quomodo amplitudo vestra coer- 





* Decl. povr maint, la vraye foy, p. 98. 
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ceat hune hominem ... vestre prudentiz sestimandum relin- 
quimus.” 

The successive sets of articles of accusation produced against 
Serveto are feebly paraphrased by Dr. Willis; without pre- 
cision enough for the theologian, and without condensation 
enough for the general reader. Though four times changed, 
they were still thirty-eight in number, excepting in the case 
of the second set, furnished by the Procureur-Général, Claude 
Rigot, when the number stopped at thirty. The articles in 
this second set, dealing chiefly with personal character, Dr. 
Willis thinks (p. 353), “have no look of being dictated by 
Calvin.” He forgets that in the next set of thirty-eight, 
transcribed by the hand of Calvin’s own amanuensis, the worst 
insinuations of the thirty are resumed, pressed further, and 
amplified in detail.* 

In what may be called the by-play of the trial, there are 
two scenes, well worked up in Calvin's “true story,” which 
have fulfilled a most successful part in injuring, the one the 
literary reputation, the other the religious character, of Serveto. 
The first is the well-known episode about Justin Martyr, 
which Dr, Willis narrates (p. 347), but has not investigated. 
With inimitable skill, Calvin leaves on the mind of every one 
who happens to be ignorant of Serveto’s real qualifications 
and character, the irresistible impression that he could not 
read a word of Greek, and had falsely pretended to be in a 
position to quote Justin Martyr. Each fact employed for this 
purpose is perfectly true in itself. Serveto never had read, 
never had seen, a copy of Justin Martyr. In his earliest theo- 
logical publication (p. 52b) he expresses a strong regret that 
he had not yet been able to consult (“utinam uidissem”) the 





* Serveto’s reply to one of these questions gives Dr. Willis, who has already 
shewn us how he can translate Latin, an opportunity of allowing us to judge with 
what effect he can write it (p. 376 n.). “ Herniosus ab utero” is in express con- 
tradiction of Serveto’s own evidence, who dated his double malady (incorrectly 
diagnosed by Dr. Willis) “de son aage peult-estre de cing ans.” It is odd to find 
“ad levandam infirmitatem” instead of lévandam. “Impollens” is not a Latin 
word at all. But Dr. Willis can produce Latin words at pleasure; for example 
(p. 405), he gives us 7'ritheiti. 
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writings of all those who had written before the Arian schism. 
He had then seen only a “citatum testimonium” or two. 
Afterwards he made acquaintance, at first hand, with many of 
the ante-Nicene fathers. In particular, Tertullian and Irenzus 
became and remained his cherished authorities. Of Justin 
Martyr, the first edition was not printed till 1551. The Resti- 
tutio, as we have reason to think, was at that time waiting for 
the press.* But in Irenaeus (Adv. Heer. iv. 6) there is a short 
extract from Justin ; and (iv. 27, 31, 32) there are extracts of 
considerable length from a certain unnamed Presbyter, re- 
specting whose identity many guesses have been made. Ser- 
veto believed him to have been Justin, and in this belief he 
quotes him, more than once, in the Restitutio. Once, indeed 
(p. 622), he speaks generally of this authority, quoting him 
among “ presbyters, preceptors of Irenzeus, disciples of the apos- 
tles, as he cites.” But (p. 687) he is afterwards singled out as 
“Justin, or some other presbyter (senior), a disciple of the 
apostles ;” and (p. 692) as “Justin or that presbyter, a dis- 
ciple of the apostles, cited by Irenzeus.” This was perfectly fair 
and legitimate as opinion, even though, as a critical surmise, 
our knowledge of Justin compels us to pronounce it most cer- 
tainly mistaken. When the tenor of these citations was quoted 
in Court as Justin’s, Calvin ordered “ codicem statim afferri,”+ 
that is, as we understand the passage, he called for a manu- 
script of the actual Justin, and shewed Serveto sundry places, 
It is not every one who can read a Greek codex at sight, 
Calvin won an easy triumph when Serveto “nihilo magis 
legere quam puer alphabetarius potuit.” He won'a triumph 


* With what avidity Serveto pursued his studies of early Christian authors is 
curiously shewn on p. 140 of the Restitutio. Nearly half of that page is of later 
date than the 1546 recension, and consists of extracts from Clement of Alexandria, 
whose works, according to Brunet, were first printed in 1550, and then only in the 
Greek. A Latin version did not appear till 1551. Serveto’s criticisms on the 
original texts of Galen and Plato shew him to have been a fully competent classic, 
He was also a very fair Hebraist. 

+ Fid. Expos. p. 836. The Decl. p. maint. la vraye foy (p. 94) has simply “ie 
- fei apporter le liure.” It must not be forgotten that this French version of the 
Fid. Expos. is later than the Latin original. See the critical edition of Calvin's 
Works by Baum, Cunitz and Reuss, Vol. VIII. (1870). 
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still greater when Serveto, with no misgivings, called for the 
Latin version ; and this, not because he was no Grecian, but 
simply because the book of Irenzeus from which he had 
drawn his quotation is extant only in the Latin. “ What's 
this?” exclaimed Calvin. “The book has not been translated 
into Latin; you eannot read the Greek ; yet you pretend to 
be familiarly versed in the reading of Justin. Whence then 
did you get those citations which you so liberally indulge 
yourself in quoting?” It marks the proud confidence with 
which Serveto felt himself to be on a level of intellectual 
dignity far above the malignant attacks of an unscrupulous 
adversary, that-he never deigned to utter a word in reply to 
this coarse taunt. It marks also the degree to which Calvin 
felt himself hard pressed in his endeavour to annihilate his 
adversary'’s reputation, that he condescended to retail the story 
as “jocosum et risu dignum specimen” of that adversary’s 
powers. 

Still more telling in its mischievous effect has been Calvin’s 
famous picture of the memorable encounter, of which we 
have no record apart from Calvin’s own story. Pushing to 
an extreme his reading of Serveto’s doctrine of the Divine 
substance, Calvin stamped upon the pavement with well cal- 
culated indignation, and exclaimed, “Wretch, will you let it 
be said that I tread upon your God?” Serveto replied, “I 
doubt not that this bench, and whatever else you can point to, 
is divine substance.” “Soho then, the devil himself will 
substantially be God?” The meaning chuckle (cachinnum) 
with which Serveto rejoined, “Can you doubt that ?” was not 
lost upon his foe. Here, we believe, lies the real motive of 
this graphic scene ; a scene which has seized upon the imagina- 
tion of most modern writers, and made an indelible impression, 
as indeed Calvin designed that it should. Calvin, however, 
intended a moral rather than an intellectual inference to be 
deduced from this encounter. He wished to hold up Serveto 
to posterity in a character which he never ventured to present 
in any article of indictment on the trial, namely, as a crass 
blasphemer, not as a subtle pantheist. This is not the place 
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to enter on a discussion of Serveto’s so-called pantheism. 
“ God,” he tells us (Rest. p. 125), “is not like a mathematical 
point ; he isa boundless ocean of substance, essentiating all 
things, causing all things to be, and sustaining the essences of 
all things.” But, as if to bar the very misconstruction which 
Calvin's skilful use of casual and distorted phrases seeks to 
palm upon us, he asks (p. 698), “Is not that divinity (deitus) 
which is implanted in stone or tree, distinct from the Holy 
Spirit, which is in man?” Dr. Willis, who has persuaded 
himself (p. 78) that “deep thinkers in general” hold “ pan- 
theistic principles,” naturally credits Serveto with the same 
distinguished proclivity. Whenever, which is often enough, 
he runs up against anything which he does not understand in 
Serveto, he lugs in a pantheistic interpretation. Possibly he 
would not suffer any distressing qualms if he even felt himself 
obliged to admit the full charge of “impietas” which Calvin 
preferred against Serveto; for he tells us that, in his own judg- 
ment (p. 401), “religion has in fact at no time been the 
civilizer of mankind.” He might, however, have been a little 
more careful about some of the extracts on which he grounds 
his impression of Serveto’s pantheism. One specimen will 
suffice, though there are many examples. Thus (p. 174) he 
quotes, as from Serveto: “ Without beginning and without 
end, God is always becoming—Semper est Deus in fieri.”. The 
reference is to the Restitutio, p. 594, and any one who will 
take the trouble to look up the passage will see (1) that the 
phrase italicised by Dr. Willis nowhere appears in it ; (2) that 
the passage deals with a particular view of the generation of 
the Son; the context, which twice occurs on the same page, 
being, “Generatio que nec principium nec finem habet, 
semper est in fieri;” (3) that the view expressed, far from 
being Serveto’s own, is by him put into the mouth of an 
orthodox critic, whom he introduces as combating a “ peculiar 
heresy” assigned to Calvin: This is on a par with the strange 
passage (p. 456) where, according to Dr. Willis, Calvin thus 
describes Serveto’s pantheism: “He did not hesitate to say 
the Devil was in the Deity—Diabolus inesse divinitatem.” 
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What Calvin wrote was, “diabolis inesse divinitatem,” viz. 
“that there is a divinity in devils.” Such energy of miscon- 
struction is surpassed only by the eagerness in manufacturing 
mistakes which credits Serveto (p. 92) with a description of 
the Scotch as “not a particularly religious people ;” and this 
on the strength of his passing reference to their dress, in the 
words, “ decenti forma, sed cultu neglegétiori” (of comely make, 
but toilet rather unkempt). 

But enough, and more than enough, of Dr. Willis. Evi- 
dently he did not estimate the magnitude or the delicacy of 
his task. That there are still in England minds willing to 
study Serveto, and souls that love him, he never guessed. 
That the dead Spaniard, as he esteemed him, is yet a living 
spring of thought and spirit of piety, how should he know ? 
It is his misfortune that he has spoiled a great opportunity. 
His excuse is that he has honestly done his best. As we 
have tracked his course, through pages after pages which 
were to him, in more senses than one, “the accents of an 
unknown tongue,” we have not been without a kindly feeling 
for a fellow-labourer. He tells us, with just pride in his 
profession, that a physician is (p. 13) “ one of the guild whose 
destiny it is to lead the van of progress ;” and in an admirable 
spirit he adds (p. 17), that “it is indeed among the privileges 
of the physician that his education never ends.” Such a con- 
viction bespeaks an open and an industrious mind. “ Mais 
que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ?” 

History has in one respect had its revenge on the author of 
Serveto’s prosecution in a striking manner. There can be no 
doubt, on the one hand, that what smites the popular imagina- 
tion with a force which no special-pleadings have been able 
to soften, is the actual mode of Serveto’s execution. That 
slow fire at Champel has burnt Calvin’s reputation to a cinder. 
There can be no doubt, on the other hand, that Calvin never 
meaut to burn Serveto, but distinctly meant to do something 
else with him. In the first letter dictated to Guillaume Trie, 
the distinction is plainly drawn between the cruel Romish 
flame and the simple Protestant sword. Moreover, the stake 
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was a sly as well as a cruel slaughter. The Church, in 
‘handing over its victim to the secular arm, exhorted the 
magistrate to shed no blood. Calvin, to do him justice, was 
perfectly straightforward in his principle, though wily enough 
in the conduct of his particular case. He thought it a right 
thing to shed a blasphemer’s blood; he believed in the jus 
gladii in hereticos, Though he was not going to let his prize 
slip out of his hands by any punctiliousness at the last, his 
hope that he would be allowed to shew Rome how to cut off 
a heretic’s head en plein jour was genuine and sincere. The 
magistracy of Geneva would not aid him in establishing a 
new precedent ; they fell back on the good old way. 

Accordingly, on the 26th October, judgment was delivered. 
The capital charge is thus defined : “Thou, Servet, hast long 
put forth a doctrine false and fully heretical, and slighting all 
remonstrances and corrections hast, with a malicious and per- 
verse obstinacy, persistently disseminated, and divulged it, so 
far as to print and publish books against God the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit—in short, against the true foundations of the 
Christian religion, thereby endeavouring to cause schism and 
disturbance in the Church of God, whereby many souls may 
have been ruined and lost.” The actual sentence runs thus: 
“Thee, Michael Servet, we condemn to be bound and carried 
to the spot of Champel, and there to be fastened to a stake 
and burnt alive, with thy book, both written by thine own 
hand and printed, till thy body be reduced to ashes ; and thus 
shalt thou end thy days, to give an example to others who 
would do the like.” 

No wonder that when a document of such dread import 
was solemnly read over to him next day, the unhappy Serveto, 
wasted with a long imprisonment, of whose negligent severity 
the most touching and shameful evidence is preserved, lost for 
some moments his self-command, forgot his haughty bearing, 
forgot where he stood and whom he addressed, sighed, raved, 
and when the fit was exhausted, piteously cried at length in 
his native Spanish, “ Misericordia! misericordia!” He was 
asking mercy where mercy was unknown. Calvin, who was 
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present and records the scene, saw nothing in the demeanour 
of his victim but the signs of a “ beluina stupiditas.”* But 
the phrase recoils, and suggests rather the infatuation which 
hunted to the death this guileless servant of the Lord. 

On Friday, 27th October, 1553, the sentence was carried 
out. Two hours before the execution, Calvin came with two 
members of the Council, at the request of Serveto, to take 
leave of him in the prison. Even here unmoved, the Great 
Reformer kept his unbending face. Serveto begged his forgive- 
ness. Calvin altogether disclaimed any private feeling of 
revenge, and laid stress upon his friendly endeavours for the 
conversion of the heretic now prostrated before him. “But,” 
says he, “I besought him to think rather of asking pardon of 
the Eternal God ... for having attempted to blot out three 
hypostases from his essence.”+ The Genevan divine veiled 
the pity of an iceberg in the phrases of a saint. Our English 
Queen, who had not so cold a manner, spake flatly to her foe : 
“God may forgive you, but I will never !” 

At the stake, William Farel plied Serveto with solicitations 
to recant. Neither threats nor enticements could make him 
waver in the presence of a dreadful death. He had not the 
look of a man who would renounce his opinions to save his 
life. The portrait of him, engraved in 1607, represents him 
as he appeared in the last stage of his inwardly steadfast, out- 
wardly changing career. The brow is high, open and massive ; 
the eyes are large and deeply set, the eyes of observation and 
language ;t the mouth speaks firmness and sarcasm ; the whole 
aspect is one of deep thought mingled with deep anxiety ; it is a 
powerful and impressive, but withal a painful face.§ He con- 
tinued to invoke the name of God, and to ask of Heaven that 
compassion which men had denied to him. His torments 





* Fid. Expos. 836. t+ Ibid. 817. 

t “Oculatissimus Michaél Villanouanus,” writes his contemporary Seb. Miinster. 

§ The rigours of his Geneva prison, following close upon his wandering life after 
escaping from Vienne, had probably aged him not a little in appearance when this 
likeness was taken. F. Sozzini, whose information respecting the execution was 
derived from eye-witnesses, writes : “ Certissimum enim est Servetum, cum supplicio 
affectus est, jam senem fuisse, et Calvino multo grandiorem natu.”—Opp. ii. 537 a. 
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were cruelly prolonged, and the spectators were stricken with 
horror at his sufferings, and at that fearful wail which rang 
out from the midst of the pile: “Jesus! Son of God Eternal! 
have pity on me!” 

Calvin could afterwards comment upon the scene without 
an emotion of regret, and with a theological scoff at the heresy 
of this dying groan.* The Genevan malleus hareticorum was 
proud of his work. It was a master-effort of that “ prudentia” 
to which the Ziirich Pastors were content to entrust the fate 
of Serveto. The Vienne authorities had demanded (26th 
August) the extradition of the Church’s prisoner, who had 
escaped beyond their jurisdiction. But no; “ prudentia” for- 
bade. Though on Genevan soil no offence was even alleged 
to have been committed, on Genevan soil an example was 
made, which was deliberately intended at once to put to shame 
Romish inertness and delay, and to quell latitudinarianism 
for ever. Vain are the schemes of man. In stifling the voice 
of Serveto, his antagonist imagined that he had killed the 
opposition of independent thought. He had only secured its 
indestructible hostility. Guarding his church with a sword of 
fire that turned every way, he dwarfed the intellectual propor- 
tions and restrained the moral influence of the Protestant 
movement, by the evil victory of a new ecclesiasticism. 

Here, and not in the peculiarities of his theology, valuable 
as these will be found for their own sake, lies the permanent 
interest of the persecution of Serveto in the history of modern 
religion. To treat the suppression of this rich and original 
mind as the mere coup de grdce of a Unitarian martyr, is to 
lower his position, as well as to be guilty of a sort of theolo- 
gical anachronism. The real Unitarian martyrs, of that and the 
next age, were men of genuine earnestness and of sharp intel- 
ligence ; at the same time, as a rule, they were men of little 
theological genius. Heroes of conscience they undoubtedly 
were ; and of heroism of conscience it may be truly said that 


-it possesses a higher moral value than any other human 





* Fid. Expos. 837. 
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quality. We gratefully own the stimulus of their noble exam- 
ple, but we hesitate to affirm that they have greatly enriched 
the compass, or deepened the influence, of Christian ideas. 
They were good critics, hut not inspiring thinkers. 

Acute criticism rather than profound thought is indeed the 
note of that whole school, which, by its memorable sacrifices, 
repeated from one generation to another of a distinguished 
history, has gained the chief right to use the Unitarian name. 
Morally as well as historically, the Doctor Subtilis, with his 
quidditates and his hecceitates, is the rightful ancestor, as of 
the drier type of scholasticism on the one hand, so on the 
other of the leading type of modern Unitarianism. That type 
starts from Ochino, one of the profoundest analyzers of theolo- 
gical thought which his age produced; and though we dare not 
call Ochino a Unitarian, we are entitled to say that he both 
cleared the ground for Unitarianism and indicated the path it 
must pursue. Through Ochino the Scotist, the originator of 
what is known as the Socinian view of the Atonement, the 
Sozzini derived the influence of that delicate and dry idealism 
which was the parent of their system. Socinism is the develop- 
ment of Scotism ; and when its idealism evaporated, though 
the fineness of touch remained, the dryness was unrelieved. 
Between the genius of Serveto and of Fausto Sozzini there is 
all the unlikeness that separates the inspiration of Dante from 
that of Milton. Few now read the lucid expositions of Sozzini, 
which have so great a charm for those who wish to “skip the 
nonsense” of Christian theology, while retaining its intellectual 
beauty and its subtle hold upon the imagination. But the 
Paradise Lost of the Unitarian poet is in all hands, and here 
the anti-trinitarian theology has already lost its idealism, and 
expresses itself in the stately rhythm of gloomy and prosaic 
dialogue. 

Calvin, with his unsparing sagacity, did not fail to note the 
irrelevance of the plea by which anti-trinitarians, of incompa- 
tible types, united in seizing upon Serveto as a great name to 
conjure with. “Quosdam scio,” he snarls out, at the beginning 
of his Fidelis Expositio, “ex diametro inter se dissidere, qui 
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se tamen Serveti discipulos esse profitentur.” How Serveto 
would himself have estimated the teachings of men who have 
honestly believed themselves to be carrying on his work, may 
be easily gathered from his careful references to Arius, Mace- 
donius and Eunomius, in the Restitutio. Honouring and ap- 
plauding their clear witness to the Unity of God, he consi- 
dered that, as regards the further exposition of theology, they 
were simply without gifts for the task. 

To class Serveto among Unitarians is accordingly misleading ; 
except in so fa: as we completely rescue that term from secta- 
rian use, and frankly treat Serveto as the head of a distinct and 
separate school of Unitarian theology, which, however, has 
enjoyed as yet few successors, and has rarely emerged in the 
history of anti-trinitarian thought. We may effect this rescue 
with the more reason, inasmuch as the word Unitarius, of 
uncertain origin, was refused by the school of Sozzini at its 
outset,* was assigned to that school by its adversaries, and was 
only gradually appropriated in the usage of its English adhe- 
rents. Serveto himself was the first, so far as we know, to 
employ in controversial theology the term Trinitarius ; and it 
is remarkable that his opponents were as unwilling to take it 
to themselves as he was anxious to fasten it upon them. So 
that neither the one nor the other of these correlative terms 
received a hearty welcome at the hands of those whose theo- 
logical position it was intended to describe. The “Trinitarios 
omnes guos vocabat (Servetus),” in editions of the Jnstitutio 
(I. xiii. 22) since 1559, runs curiously parallel with the “quos 
Unitarios vocant” on the title-page to the Bibliotheca Fratrum 
Polonorum (16667). Calvin urged at the Geneva Trial that 
“jamais homme... ne usa de ce mot Trinitaires."+ And it 





* F. Sozzini, though he employs the term Trinitarius, never, we believe, makes 
use of its correlative. The earliest express acceptation of the term by a Socinian, on 
which we can at present lay our hands, is in the phrase, “oratoria Christianorum 
Unitariorum,” in a posthumous tract by John Stoienski (1591—1654), written 
after 1627, perhaps much later. Even as late as 1665, Stanislaus Lubienski the 
younger prefers the phrase, “ ecclesize Christianorum Catholicorum.” 

+ 21 Aug. As the name of.a benevolent Order, the term 7rinitarius had been 
in use since the thirteenth century. In this connection it had, though indirectly, 
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may be recollected that in the final judgment one of the 
grounds of Serveto’s condemnation was, that “il appelle 
ceux qui croyent en la Trinité, trinitaires.”* This may 
explain the curious confusion in virtue of which Lamy, 
the Catholic historian of Socinianism, asserts} that the term 
Trinitaire was a name originally given to that class of Soci- 
niems of which Serveto was the chief. He had indeed intro- 
duced the term ; not, however, as a designation for himself, but 
to describe those whose reading of the doctrine he repudiated 
as a “triceps illusio.” The modern stereodox believer, who 
admits himself a Trinitarian without any sort of misgiving, 
may be startled to learn that he wears this now popular 
name at the bidding of an arch-heretic whose imperious insist- 
ance on its use contributed appreciably to his destruction. 

To the true doctrine of the Divine Trinity, as distinct from 
the illusions of the schoolmen (sophiste), Serveto always pro- 
claimed his adhesion.{ Yet he early perceived the danger of 
authorizing the use of the term.§ “Hee est uera trinitas. Sed 





a certain theological connotation; for 8. John de Matha’s Fratres domus Sancte 
Trinitatis, established 1199, were especially to occupy themselves in ransoming 
Christians held for their faith in Saracen bondage. 





* He called them also T’ritoite, a word which we take to be of his own coining, 
suggested probably by the Unionite found in the heading to one of the sections 
of the Apotheosis of Prudentius, and there used to describe Sabellians. Tollin 
(Lehrs. i. 26) treats it as a misprint in the De Trin. Err. for Trithcite; but it 
recurs again and again in the Restitutio (pp. 30, 108, 394, 406, &c.), where we also 
find the adjective tritoitici (p.100). Calvin gives Tritoites in the Decl. p. maint. 
la vraye foy, p. 99. 

+ Hist. du Socinianisme, 1723, p. 6. 

t So Emlyn wrote (1708) to Leslie: “I who am a true scriptural Trinitarian, 
am far from rejecting, as a contradiction, any doctrine that bears the genuine stamp 
of revelation, merely because it has some difficulties attending it which I cannot 
solve, or because I cannot frame an adequate notion of it; nay, I firmly believe 
there is no contradiction in the Scripture account of the holy Trinity, to the divine 
Unity.” (Works, II. 3.) Dr. 8. Clarke’s epoch-making exposition of this view did 
not appear till 1712. Clarke, like Whiston, was chaplain to Bishop Moore, whose 
copy of the Restitutio will be noticed further on. 

§ So did Calvin. See, inter alia, the useful quotation in Willis, p. 493; taking 
care, however, to avoid his rendering of docebimus by “ we have instructed,” which 
completely destroys the significance of the passage. See also Jnstit. I. xiii. 21: 
“adhibita etiam multa cautione, ne aut cogitatio aut lingwa ultra procedat, quam 
verbi dei fines se protendunt.” 
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uoce scripturis extranea uti nollem, ne forte in futurum sit 
philosophis occasio errandi; & cum antiquioribus, quia ea 
uoce sané usi sunt, nihil mihi questionis est, modo hec 
trium rerum in uno Deo blasphema & philosophica distinctio 
a mentibus hominum eradicetur.”"* Serveto held, with Sabel- 
lius, that the Word and the Spirit are effluences or manifesta- 
tions of the one Personality of the Father. God reveals himself 
to men by and in Christ as the Word; he communicates him- 
self to the souls of disciples by the Spirit. The celebrated 
accretion upon the Canon of Scripture in the First Epistle of 
St. John, “ There are three that bear witness in heaven, the 
‘ather, the Word, and the Holy Spirit; and these three are 
one,” exactly expresses his belief. In his edition of the Biblia 
Pagnini he draws attention to it in the chapter-heading as 
“ assertio trinitatis.” 

The peculiar genius of Serveto’s Christology may be brought 
out by a comparison of his doctrine with that of other schools 
which may be considered Unitarian, in the widest sense of 
that word. He was not an Arian; for he refused to allow, 
with Arius, that the Son of God was a creation ; though he 
admitted, with Arius, that “there was (a time) when he was 
not,” except in the Divine idea. He was not a Socinian ; for 
though, with Sozzini, he worshiped Christ, and called him God, 
this was not on account of any delegated power or purely 
representative function given to him by the Father, but 
because Christ had in him Deity, the fulness of Godhead, 
bodily. “The body of Christ is so agglutinated (adglutinatam ) 
to God, as to be substantially one with him.”+ In the soul, 
spirit and flesh of Christ, “God substantially exists.”} God is 
known, and is “ spiritually adored, in the Jiving Christ alone.”§ 
He was not a Humanitarian of the familiar matter-of-fact 
type,|| because, while he owned that Christ’s Sonship to God 
is identical in species with the sonship of Christians, of which 





* De Trin. Err. p. 64d. + Rest. p. 188. 
- t Ibid. p. 231. § Ibid. p. 323. 

|| Thus Priestley unreservedly declares that Christ is “a man, who is as much a 
creature of God as a piece of bread.” Appeal, 1770 (conclusion). 
VOL. XV. 2G 
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it is the archetype, he held that such relationship, though 
natwralis in derivation, is not a normal fact, but in all cases 
is the outflow of a special divine energy.* In his discus- 
sions respecting the Trinity, Serveto had used much offen- 
sive language, triceps cerberus (Rest. p. 406), and the like, and 
had, by praising the Monotheism of the Kurin in compa- 
rison with the Tritheism of some Christians, given rise to 
the suspicion that he was at heart a follower of Muhammad.+ 
But the very doctrine which Muhammad founded his religion 
to repudiate, the doctrine that God has a Son, was accepted by 
Serveto in its most literal form, and made the keystone of his 
system. Christ is “truly generated from the substance of 
God ;’t hence, though he has his origin in time, he is “ not a 
creature, not a being of finite power, but is verily to be adored, 
and is very God” (verwmque Deum).§ 

If any modern sect is to be allowed to enrol Serveto as a 
predecessor, the liberal branch of the Baptist body may perhaps 
put forth a reasonable claim in this respect. We have no 
sympathy with Serveto’s opposition to pzedobaptism, but it 
must be admitted that he states his case with great power and 
great thoroughness. In contending for a rite of laying on of 
hands as the proper mode of admitting infants to the Christian 
Church, he is consistently true to his principle of taking an 
exact imitatio Christi as the standing rule for all the details of 
Christian observance. It is worth noting that for the first 
trace of an English knowledge of Serveto’s doctrine we have 
to turn to a Baptist quarter. It occurs in a scarce pamplilet 
(1691)|| by Thomas Grantham, then of Norwich, author of the 








* In the language of Catholic theology, it belongs to the Supernatural Order; 
but Serveto, so far as our recollection serves, avoids this ambiguous term, substituting 
superclementaris for some of its uses. 

+ F. Sozzini has well defended him from this charge. Opp. ii. 535 b. 

+ Rest. p. 577. § Lbid. p. 4. 

|| The date of the Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning, by William 
Wotton, is 1694. Here the famous circulation passage is printed from an excerpt 
made by Abraham Hill, F.R.S., and given to Wotton by Charles Bernard, F.R.C.S. 
Wotton, however, in the postscript (xxv—xxxiii) to his second edition, 1697, 
quotes the passage from the MS. belonging to “My Lord Bishop of Norwich, whose 
incomparable Library contains everything that is rare and excellent.” 
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well-known Christianus Primitivus, and of the still unpub- 
lished Christianitas Restaurata. We have discussed elsewhere 
the theology of Grantham,* and have there reprinted the art- 
less lines which form the earliest tribute in our language to the 
religious virtues and the theological merits of Serveto. Apos- 
trophising Calvin, with rugged indignation at the malice which 
would slay Serveto, “slander him, and then his books to ashes 
burn,” Grantham intimates that he was acquainted with Ser- 
veto’s masterpiece : 





“But some did ’scape thy furious Flames, and he by them doves speak 
More Truth than thou his Enemy.” + 

John Moore, who was elevated from a prebend at Norwich to 
the throne of that see in 1691, had a transcript of the Pestitutio 
in his remarkable collection. This transcript, which is not a 
particularly good one,t subsequently went to Cambridge with 
the rest of the Bishop’s library, as part of that royal gift by the 
Hanoverian King which at once provoked the eager wit of the 
Jacobite epigram, and gave room for the overwhelming retort 
thereunto, by a loyal subject of the “ wee wee German lairdie.” 
It is by no means unlikely that the Baptist preacher, a man 
of learning and of literary curiosity, living, as we know, on 
the most affectionate terms with one at least of the Norwich 
clergy,§ had access to this very copy in the Norwich close. 

We ought to add, as we have permitted Serveto to be classed 
among Baptists, that his doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
is essentially Catholic in principle, though he allows that 
“non omnes, qui baptizantur, vere regenerantur.”|| Catholic 
also is his doctrine that Baptism is indispensable as a condition 





* Chr. Life, Aug. 12, 1876, p. 164, and Aug. 18, p. 178. 

+ A Dialogue between the Buptist and the Presbyterian, 1691, ad fin. 

+ Wotton tells us it was made from the Hesse Cassel copy. It presents such errors 
as “ Baptisticam” for Papisticam ; and leaves blank spaces in the room of most of 
the Hebrew and Greek words. The MS., in three thick vols. small 4to, has been 
assigned to 1690 as its probable date. 

_§ John Connould, vicar of St. Stephens, in whose church Grantham was buried, 
and who gave directions, ten years later, that his own remains should be laid in 
the same grave. , 

|| Rest. p. 517. 
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precedent of the Eucharist ; “sine baptismo nulla est czena.’* 
Rejecting transubstantiation, which he calls transelementatio, 
or annihilation of the bread and wine, he rejects also the 
merely symbolical view of the rite of Communion ; “ corpus 
Christi est multis in cena communicabile.”+ At the same 
time Serveto distinctly cuts away the very ground of Sacer- 
dotalism, by denying that the specialty which determines the 
sacred character and seals the efficacy of the rite (in technical 
language, the form of the Sacrament), is to be sought in the 
words of the consecrator. These alone are simply powerless.t 
It is the act of the assembled Church, commemorating Christ’s 
love by presenting, breaking and distributing the bread and 
wine, with thanks and prayer, which constitutes the Sacrament. 

One final word on “the school of history.” The great 
spiritual use and moral good of the historical method of inves- 
tigation, in matters pertaining to theology, is this. Such 
investigation, if conducted with competent knowledge and 
with reasonable fairness, cannot fail to bring us into familiar 
and even friendly relations with the character and work of 
sterling and religious minds arrayed against each other in 
contending schools of doctrine. Only through a patient and 
sympathetic study of the spirit and the difficulties of influential 
leaders on different sides in great controversies, can our theo- 
logical judgment attain its ripeness or preserve its catholicity. 
There are writers who have deemed it their duty to disparage 
Serveto and ignore his claims, purely out of love for Calvin’s 
creed. How completely the mere champion of Calvin may 
sink beneath the true level of his task, is painfully exemplified 
in the article Calvin, from the pen of a Scotch Dissenting 
divine, which has gained admission to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. There are other writers who have taken up the 
cause of Serveto out of sheer hatred to the doctrines of Calvin. 
How little, as a rule, they have contributed to the elucidation 
of Serveto’s thought, or the advancement of his reputation, is 
instructive. Were it a reasonable subject for present-day 








* Rest. p. 510. + Ibid. p. 281. 
} “ Mentitur sacrificulus, dicens, hoc est corpus meum,” p. 511. 
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polemics, we should have no hesitation in saying which of these 
sixteenth-century Reformers, the autocrat of Geneva or the 
physician of Vienne, we reckon to be, in doctrine and in spirit, 
the more truly evangelical. The really important matter is, 
that we should discover and acknowledge that both were men 
of splendid powers and unconquerable earnestness ; men who 
never shrank from doing their best, whether for the cause of 
God or for the sake of man’s highest weal. The frigid adamant 
of Calvin, the subtle enthusiasm of Serveto, never understood 
each other. How should they? Providence placed them in a 
grave antagonism, which was mutually blinding. Max Miiller, 
in his sixth Hibbert Lecture, says that “in the eyes of his 
Swiss judges, Servetus was an atheist.” It is tempting to put 
the matter in that way. Yet to render the statement strictly 
historical, it would be necessary to read instead: “in the eyes 
of Serveto, his Swiss judges were atheists.” He had proclaimed 
(Rest. p. 30) that all Trinitarians are atheists, inasmuch as they 
worship a tripartite and connotative, not the absolute God. 
This assertion formed the burden of the first of those articles 
on which he was finally condemned ; nor did he ever recede 
from the fatal paradox. The lapse of time, that gracious boon 
of God's mellowing art, ripens for us the cataract of mental 
vision, so that the baffling envelope on the eyes of parti- 
zans may at length be peeled away. If it is a joy to find 
that Archbishop Laud and Oliver the Protector, those great 
sons of England, both were men of whom the land that reared 
them may be proud; if in the career of John Wesley the hand 
of God’s energy can be seen, while in William Law’s retirement 
the secret of God’s patience is felt ; if, to come nearer home, 
the Christian witness and the child-like piety of Joseph 
Priestley may be held in deepest reverence, and justice yet be 
done to the merits of Thomas Paine, that strange offshoot from 
the Quaker stock ; if these broad judgments be not only prac- 
ticable, but demanded of us alike by Truth and by Charity, 
then it must be both possible and right to offer in the same 
- breath an appreciative homage to the contrasted excellences of 
Jehan Calvin and Miguel Serveto-y-Revés. 
ALX. GORDON. 
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V.—RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN SCOTLAND. 


WE are often told by those who defend, not merely the 
theory of Establishments, but the Churches actually established, 
that true liberty of thought can exist only where the civil law 
defines and administers the creed of the Church. In England, 
for instance, Lord Penzance issues judgments which from their 
learning and impartiality carry a weight which the anathemas 
of a Presbytery could never acquire, at least in the eyes of 
reasonable men. And, no doubt, if you have accepted as an 
inevitable evil that the spiritual teachers of the nation must 
be bound over to the defence and propagation of a particular 
system of opinions, the advantages of a lay Judge, who has 
received a professional training in neutrality, are great and 
obvious. You may, in the first place, expect a reasonable 
amount of certainty and consistency in the exposition of the 
law. It will be based on historical evidence and the principles 
of justice, not on the shifting sands of theological speculation 
and the angry tides of ecclesiastical controversy. You may 
also expect that judgments so delivered will be expressed in 
language intelligible to the general mass of people interested 
in them, and not in that metaphysical jargon and unctuous 
slang which, it is to be hoped, will always remain the exclu- 
sive property of an excited Church Court. Again, a perfectly 
fair trial will secure the clergy in their legal rights against 
those reactionary impulses of superstition which from time to 
time appear in every considerable Church. In fact, a lay tri- 
bunal is an admirable arrangement for firmly maintaining the 
status quo. But its fatal defects begin to appear when it is 
considered that a Church, however faithfully she may have 
delivered herself in her original creed, is always in a state of 
change, sometimes of dissolution, more often of growth. She 
thinks, feels, and acts ; she often has the highest thought, the 
intensest feeling, the noblest action of the time. Hence the 
exposition of the Creed by a lay Judge is of necessity imper- 


fect and inadequate. It may prevent backsliding, but it must - 


hinder progress. The advance of thought may find full expres- 
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sion in the definitions of a Church Court, but it can find no 
favour with a Judge whose duty is to ascertain the meaning of 
historical documents by well-known principles of interpreta- 
tion. There remains the power of civil legislation. It may be 
said: Parliament once made a Church ; Parliament may reform, 
as well as destroy, its own creation. But this brings us face 
to face with the inherent weakness of Established Churches at 
the present day. In England and Scotland they are in an 
absolute minority of the population ; and you cannot get Par- 
liament to take a sufficiently strong interest in the affairs of a 
minority. It is one thing to establish a Church, of which an 
undivided nation, or an overwhelming majority of the nation, 
are the members ; it is another to measure the religious pro- 
gress of an important sect, and to give a legislative recognition 
to oue among many contending theologies. 

In Scotland, the peculiarities of the situation are, (1) that 
the administration of the law of doctrine rests entirely with 
the Courts of the Church ; (2) that in certain matters, though 
certainly not in the supreme question of the Creed, the Church 
herself claims a power of legislation. The Scotch Church, 
therefore, has none of the advantages which belong to a con- 
sistent and neutral exposition of the Creed in judicial cases. 
But, to the limit of her prerogative, she has, or claims, a power 
to adapt her constitution to the changes of religious thought 
and feeling. In both these respects she very much resembles 
her two great voluntary rivals, the Free and the United Pres- 
byterian Churches, who have closely copied even the details of 
organization in the Mother Church. But the Dissenters have 
one great advantage. They can themselves effect almost any 
change upon their creed or discipline, subject to the rights of 
protesting minorities, where the change is what a court of law 
would call fundamental. But whatever disputes there may be 
about the legislative powers of the Mother Church, whether or 
not she is entitled to repeal the Acts of her own Assembly 


when these have become venerable by a long course of prac- 


tice, this at least cannot be disputed, that she can repeal 
nothing which is contained in an Act of Parliament, and there- 
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fore she cannot change her creed in a single chapter of it. 
These differences are forcibly illustrated in the recent proceed- 
ings of the three Scotch Churches. In each of the great Dis- 
senting communities there has been an important case of 
heresy which has profoundly agitated the Church. In the 
Establishment, on the other hand, they boast that there has 
not been a prosecution for heresy since the Disruption of 1843.* 
3ut they have had no more important question to consider 
than in what precise terms the elders of the Church should 
signify their acceptance of the creed. This question was de- 
cided on the side of freedom seven years ago, but a change of 
policy seems to have taken place, and the liberal party have 
now been thoroughly beaten in a pitched battle. 

The formula now used for elders is in these terms: “ I, 
A. B., do sincerely own and declare the above Confession of 
Faith, approven by former General Assemblies of this Church, 
and ratified by law in the year 1690, to be the confession of 
my faith ; and that I own the doctrine therein contained to be 
the true doctrine, which I will constantly adhere to; as like- 
wise that I own and acknowledge the Presbyterian Church 
government of this Church,” &c. This formula was framed 
by an Assembly in the year 1694. It has no statutory warrant 
whatever. It was indeed framed for the purpose of evading 
the obnoxious Act of 1693, “ for settling the peace and quiet 
of the Church,” which William Carstares, by one of the boldest 
acts of diplomacy recorded in history, had prevented King 
William from carrying into execution. The Act of 1693 im- 
posed upon ministers and preachers the oaths of allegiance 
and assurance, as well as the subscription of the Confession. 
It was clearly intended to bring the hesitating Episcopalian 








* One of the last acts of the Evangelical party before leaving the Church was to 
depose the gentle and refined Thomas Wright, of Borthwick, for heresies which he 
warmly repudiated. Wright was the author of the “True Plan of a Living Temple,” 
and “ Morning and Evening Sacrifice,” and other books, which the religious world 
had been reading with great pleasure for many years. The prosecution was got up 
by the late Dr. Candlish and a few other theological busybodies. Wright was 
expelled from a parish which he tenderly loved. He sank into great poverty, and 
died almost uncared for in Edinburgh. 
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ministers to a point. But the Presbyterian clergy would have 
nothing to do with the oaths of allegiance and assurance, and 
they therefore constructed in 1694 a Test Act of their own for 
the “late conforming clergy,” especially those “ on the north 
side of the Tay.” This did not apply to “elders,” who had 
previously, under a Resolution of Assembly in 1690, made 
law by the Act 1693, merely subscribed in a general way 
their approbation of the Confession. It was not till 1700 that 
the General Assembly, perceiving this defect, ordered all 
ruling elders to sign the formula of 1694. Such proceedings 
obviously give rise to a great number of difficult constitutional 
questions. It cannot be said that the State, having furnished 
the Church with a Creed, leaves to the Church the duty of 
saying whether or not, and in what terms, this Creed should 
be subscribed. The State has undertaken to settle this matter 
for all classes of office-bearers ; and so far as the Acts of the 
Church are inconsistent with the Acts of Parliament, the 
former are not of the slightest validity. Even had the State 
said nothing upon the subject, it is by no means clear that 
the Acts of the Church could receive any effect, unless con- 
firmed by Parliament. Upon what is the prerogative of the 
Church to settle such matters based? Her prior history, no 
doubt, discloses a persistent claim to spiritual independence, 
but it does not support the right to exact a detailed confession 
of personal faith from either ministers or elders. In the 
Preface to the Scots Confession of 1560 it is said: “ Denun- 
ciamus igitur omnesque adeo rogamus, si quis aut caput ali- 
quod, aut etiam sententiam, cum sancto Dei verbo pugnantem 
hic animadverterit, ut pro sua humanitate proque eo amore, 
quo Christum Christique gregem prosequitur, nos per literas 
admoneat: Id qui fecerit, sancte ei promittimus, nos eidem, 
aut ex ore Dei, hoc est Sacre Scripture oraculo satisfacturos, 
aut quod secus a nobis dictum, demonstraverit, emendaturos.” 
At the time of the second Reformation it was the opinion of 


_the Westminster Assembly of Divines, who, by the bye, de- 


clined to subscribe the Confession themselves, “that the 
persou to be ordained be asked of his faith in Jesus Christ, of 
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his persuasion of the truth of the Reformed Religion according 
to the Scriptures, and of his zeal for the truth of the Gospel 
and unity of the Church against error and schism.” The 
Confession itself lays down the important principle that the 
judgments of Church Councils “are not to be made the rule 
of faith and practice, but to be used as an help in both.” The 
Preface to the Directory of Public Worship says: “Our 
meaning therein being only that the general heads, the sense 
and scope of the prayers, and other parts of public worship, 
being known to all, there may be a consent of all the Churches 
in those things which contain the service and worship of God ; 
and the ministers may be hereby directed in their administra- 
tions to keep like soundness in doctrine and prayer,” &e. The 
General Assembly of 1647, which approved of the Confession 
“as to the truth of the matter,” did not construct any formula 
or exact any subscription.* ~ Indeed, they did not accept the 
whole Confession. They objected to the doctrine of Zwingli 
on the authority of civil government in religious matters, and 
they substituted for it the doctrine of Calvin. No change 
occurred during the reign of Charles IL, and when the Confes- 
sion was finally ratified by the Act of 1690, it was described 
as “containing the sum and substance of the doctrine of the 
Reformed Churches.” There is no doubt that King William 
was extremely anxious, for the simplest of political reasons, 
to widen the gates of the Church. He wished to separate the 
Episcopal element from the Jacobite faction. He wrote letters 
on the question of Subscription, urging that it should be in 
general and impersonal terms, admitting the Confession as a 
public document, but not as true. The history of clerical 
subscription is very like that of subscription by elders. The 
formula of 1711, and the questions by which it is accompanied, 
were enacted not only without statutory warrant, but in direct 
violation of the Barrier Act of 1697. This Act requires all 





* According to Wodrow, Correspondence, iii. 84, intrants generally signed the 
National Covenant and afterwards the Solemn League, as a protest against Popery 
and Prelacy. He also hints that a verbal assent to doctrines was asked at ordina- 
tion. (Quoted in Taylor Innes’ Law of Creeds, p. 66.) 
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general constitutions of the Church to be considered by the 
Presbyteries before being finally passed, so that the mature 
opinion of the Church may be obtained. The practical con- 
clusion of this digression is, that what the Church has done 
she may undo. No doubt, a mistake, which has not been 
corrected for 150 years looks venerable enough. 

The chief change on the formula of 1694, which Dr. Story, 
of Roseneath, has for some time been unsuccessfully proposing, 
is, that the elder, instead of declaring the Confession to be the 
confession of his faith, and its doctrine to be true doctrine to 
which he will constantly adhere, shall profess his approbation 
of the Confession as the public and avowed Confession of the 
Church, and as containing the sum and substance of the doctrine 
of the Reformed Churches to which he adheres. No alteration 
is proposed on the introductory acknowledgment that the Scrip- 
tures are the Word of God. The arguments used in support of 
the change are various. The present subscription is said to be 
illegal, but, unless convinced on other grounds, the Assembly 
are not likely to admit the blunder of their predecessors. Then 
it is said that cultivated laymen are to be found, especially in 
the large cities, who refuse eldership because they cannot con- 
scientiously sign the formula. It is added, that the great 
inajority of elders sign without having read, certainly without 
having studied, the Confession. No one seriously disputes 
the truth of these statements. The mind of Scotland does not 
now take so keen a delight in the bewildering subtleties of 
the Calvinistic scheme of redemption. How could it be 
otherwise? The human mind is of limited capacity, and in 
the present century almost every new year opens up some 
fresh pasture for the intellect or the imagination. And the 
truth of these statements entirely disposes of one answer made 
to Dr. Story’s proposal, viz., that it would admit as judges of 
heresy men not qualified by learning, intelligence and ortho- 
doxy, for the office. That is distinctly the result of the pre- 
sent system. The evil of course is partly due to the inherent 


‘absurdity of the Presbyterian principle, which converts into 


both prosecutors and judges a number of men who have re- 
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ceived no special training in the constitutional law or pro- 
cedure of their Church, and who have all either personal 
interests or strong sympathies in their decision. But the evil 
would be lessened, by removing what has been found to be a 
difficulty by a class of thoughtful and educated laymen. A 
good deal of criticism has been wasted on the terms of the 
proposed subscription. It is said to be ambiguous, and to 
imply an acquaintance with the theology of the Reformed 
Churches. This is entirely to mistake its character. - It is 
not a declaration of personal beliefat all. The words are taken 
from the Acts of Parliament and Assembly, which really regu- 
late the matter. They amount to a consent that the Confession 
shall remain as the general statement authorized by law of 
what the Church believes and teaches* The value of this 
consent may be great or small ; that will depend on the view 
taken of the functions of a creed. Many of these functions, 
though possibly not the most important, are quite independent 
of the practice of subscription. On the other hand, there is a 
party in the Church who say, that without subscription the 
elders by the assumption of office would tacitly acknowledge the 
Confession ; and that it is the duty of the minister to exclude 
from the sacraments every one who does not accept the whole 
Confession. Dr. Story’s theory is at least intelligible ; it is 





* It will be remembered that in 1839 Professor Blackie, after subscribing the 
Confession and Formula of 1694, on his presentation to the Humanity Chair at 
Mareschal College, Aberdeen, made the following statement to the Presbytery : 
“* I wish it to be distinctly understood, that I have subscribed the Confession, not 
as my private confession of faith, nor as a churchman learned in theology, but in 
my public professional capacity, and in reference to University offices and duties 
merely.” It required some courage to say so fifteen years before the lay Scotch 
Professors were relieved from the test. The plain answer is, that the law assumed 
a confession of private faith to be necessary for the safe discharge of University 
duties. The Act of 1693 laid this burden on the colleges, expressly “for the security 
of the Protestant religion.” No doubt, in the case of a Humanity Professor, the 
object could only be that he should not attack the Confession, but the security 
asked was that of personal belief. Indeed, although subscription is now abolished, 
the Professors must still declare that they will teach nothing inconsistent with the 
Confession. Professor Blackie’s case went into a court of law, where it was held 
that the Presbytery were bound to grant a certificate of the mere physical act of 
subscription. 
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certainly the theory of the Revolution settlement. But the 
true and fatal objection to the change lies in this, that its 
advocates profess to go no further. They are anxious to have 
it believed that they personally accept the Confession, and 
that the question of clerical subscription is not involved. It 
would be much better to admit that they are fighting, not for 
the consciences of elders simply, but for a broad and liberal 
theology in the Church. There is no doubt a difference in 
the ecclesiastical position of elders and ministers, and this the 
present Formula recognizes ; but, if the clergy do not believe 
the Confession, they have a much more crying case for reform, 
because their obligations, both express and implied, are far 
more stringent. Dr. Story himself has just published, in his 
volume on “Creed and Conduct,” a brilliant and incisive at- 
tack on all the most cherished ideas of the Calvinistic Church. 
The “ intelligent elder” is therefore a mere stalking-horse. 

The legal establishment of a creed, however valuable as 
a safeguard against ecclesiastical tyranny, leaves the Church 
immovable and helpless as regards her own constitution. The 
advantage of the voluntary system is seen in the recent move- 
ment of the United Presbyterian Church for the revision of 
doctrinal standards. This movement is largely due to the 
persistent agitation of Mr. Macrae, of Gourock, and probably 
also to the exigencies of the Ferguson heresy case, which was 
sub judice while the Revision Committee were carrying on 
their work. The Synod have now adopted a “ Declaratory 
Statement anent the Subordinate Standards,” which, although 
a weak and temporizing production, nevertheless contains 
some important admissions in favour of freedom. It recites 
that the Confession and Catechisms, being human compositions, 
are necessarily imperfect ; that the Church has already taken 
exception to their teaching on one important subject; and 
that there are other subjects on which it is desirable to set 
forth more fully and clearly the view taken by the Church of 
the teaching of Scripture. There may be some doubt whether 
the Church has succeeded in setting forth her views with any 
degree of clearness ; but one thing at least is clear, that this 
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document solemnly records a departure from the orthodoxy of 
the seventeenth century. Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coiite. 
The first Declaration is intended to give special prominence to 
the universal love of God, the universal propitiation of Christ, 
and the universal offer of salvation. It is amusing to notice 
that, while pressing this legislation on the Church, the Com- 
mittee violently disclaim the idea that they are contradicting 
or adding to the Confession. They are merely bringing out 
the full beauties of its meaning. Dr. Cairns, a great master of 
vagueness in language, observed: “ What was proposed was 
rather a statement which might check or counterbalance some- 
thing that might be regarded as going too far in a direction 
which was in itself right, as putting in something that might 
be a counterpoise to what might otherwise be looked upon as 
too strong or extreme.” He admitted that the Declaration was 
inconsistent with the doctrine of redemption taught in the 
Confession, but he denied that he was bound to reconcile them. 
The Synod of Dort had gone just as far in saying (Canon ii. 
sec. 6), “that no one should perish through the defect or 
insufficiency of the sacrifice of Christ offered upon the cross, 
but solely and alone through his own fault.” This is a terrible 
breach in the walls of Calvinism, but the destructive Declara- 
tion was passed with practical unanimity. The only point 
raised was whether the Declaration is, as it describes itself to 
be, consistent with the Confession. Dr. Cairns had already 
admitted that it is not, but the Assembly have decided that it 
is. It would have been very important for the reformers 
to hold the Synod to Dr. Cairns’ admission, as this would 
have fatally discredited the Confession in a cardinal dogma. 
But the Synod do not seem, like Dr. Cairns, to take a 
positive religious joy in contradiction. Principal Harper made 
the astounding statement, that it had always been a distin- 
guishing feature of his Church to hold a double theory of sal- 
vation, both particular and general. After this, one cannot 
feel surprise at any logical feats of the United Presbyterian 
Synod. The second Declaration says that the Confessional 
doctrine of election is to be held in connection and harmony 
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with the truth, that “God will have all men to be saved, and 
has provided a salvation sufficient to all;’ and also with the 
responsibility of every man for his dealing with the free and 
unrestricted offer of eternal life. Here again there is a flat 
contradiction, the very familiar logical contradiction of “ some” 
and “all.” The mental harmony at which members of the 
Church are for the future to aim, resembles the ecstasy of the 
Alexandrian philosophy, in which the conditions of human 
thought are set aside. And the Church has laid down a most 
dangerous principle, copied from the Roman Catholic “ sacri- 
fice of the intellect,” that contradictions of her most important 
standard may be believed. For the present, indeed, she calls 
them “ harmonies,’ but the phrase cannot last for many years. 
If certain contradictions are formally sanctioned, it will soon 
be difficult to object to any heretical proposition whatever 
on the ground that it contradicts the Confession. The third 
Declaration affirms, that the doctrine of total “depravity” 
does not exclude responsibility under the law of God and 
gospel of Christ. It seems that a man “totally depraved,” 
may feel the strivings and restraining influences of the Spirit 
of God, and may perform good actions, which, however, as they 
do not spring from a renewed heart, are not spiritually good, 
or such as accompany salvation. As the Augsburg Confession 
of 1530 says, “ Man was still capable, fallen though he was, 
of actions outwardly honourable, and of making decisions in 
harmony with reason,” though he “could not do anything 
that was well-pleasing to God.” This will, no doubt, be a 
great consolation to depraved persons. But why are they not 
to get credit for their good actions? This question leads us 
back to the hopeless contradictions involved in the first and 
second Declarations. Orthodox authorities are scarcely wise, 
in thus struggling to maintain a distinction between the good- 
ness which is applauded by the human conscience, and the 
goodness which is to serve as a passport to the joys of heaven. 
If all the natural virtues are left outside the definition of holi- 


ness, holiness itself will come to be regarded as a mere badge 


of Church-membership. The fourth Declaration raised more 
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discussion. It recited the necessity of Divine grace to salva- 
tion, and the duty of the Church to send the gospel to the 
heathen, “ who are sunk in a state of sin and misery, and 
perishing for lack of knowledge.” It then proceeded to explain 
that the Church does not require her members to believe that 
any who die in infancy are lost, or to believe in any particular 
judgment concerning the final destiny of the heathen. As 
Dr. Cairns said, “ they were permitted to cherish the hope 
that none who died in infancy were lost.” This is, no doubt, 
very amiable, but what becomes of the doctrine of election ? 
There were two difficulties about the salvation of infants. The 
first was, that their want of understanding did not permit the 
ordinary process of salvation to be accomplished ; and they 
were therefore necessarily lost. If this difficulty be surmounted 
by a theory of special salvation adapted to persons without 
understanding, infants are then merely placed under the 
ordinary law of election; and it is unreasonable to suggest 
that none of these “ depraved” infants are to be lost. Fortu- 
nately, the sacred affections of the family have proved too 
strong for this particular phase of a miserable and brutal super- 
stition. The poor heathen did not fare so well in the Synod. 
It was pointed out by several grave doctors in divinity, that 
if the heathen might be saved, although the gospel did not 
reach him in this life, there must be then an intermediate 
state in which the process of salvation may be accomplished. 
The reasoning is not conclusive, but the mere idea of an “ inter- 
mediate state,” of anybody getting “ another chance,” seems to 
send a thrill of horror through the Synod. What would be- 
come of their missionary schemes if the heathen is to be 
excused on account of extenuating circuinstances, of invincible 
superstition or necessary ignorance? What do they care for 
the heathen if he is not perishing in the theological sense ? 
What interest have they in the majestic march of civilization, 
if they cannot place so many “saved souls” to the credit of 
their Church? The argument is humiliating to a Christian 
Church, but it appears in this case to have triumphed. The 
Committee recommended a Declaration that the “ final destiny” 
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would be determined by the righteous Judge according to light 
which the heathen possessed. For this the Synod substituted 
a finding that “the Church does not bind those who accept 
the standards to hold that God never in any case saves with- 
out the use of the ordinary means.” If the matter were not so 
serious, there would be something infinitely ridiculous in the 
complacency with which this little assembly of infallibles dis- 
cuss and almost decide what is possible to God in the salvation 
of the greater part of the human race. “A heathen or two may 
be saved here and there, but it will be a difficult job, unless 
our mission gets hold of them!” That is the spirit of the 
finding. Let us hope that those who took part in the debate 
were more intent on the “form of sound words” than on the 
awful realities which they treated in so unworthy a manner. 
The fifth Declaration is in itself of minor importance, but it 
exhibits some of the favourite subtleties of the Scotch eccle- 
siastical mind. It declares that the Lord Jesus is the only 
King and Head of the Church, and “ Head over all things to 
the Church which is his Body,” and renews the protest of the 
Church against compulsory persecuting and intolerant princi- 
ples. Three parties immediately appear upon the field. There 
are a few members who, loyal to the ancient principles of the 
Secession, and possibly looking forward to a speedy union with 
the Free Church, wish to keep open the question of an Esta- 
blishment. There are those who, true to the principles elabo- 
rated during the voluntary controversy, wish to protest against 
all taxation for religious purposes. This party is headed by a 
venerable Father who refused to pay his school-rates because 
the collector could not inform him whether any portion of it 
would be applied towards payment for religious instruction. 
Both these minorities have a certain historical justitication. 
The original Act and Testimony of the Secession Church de- 
clared the duty of the civil magistrate to maintain a National 
Church. In the beginning of this century, however, the burgher 


_and the anti-burgher Churches began to relax their views on 


this subject. The Narrative and Testimony of 1504 led to the 
Union of Seceders in 1820, who contributed all that was valu- 
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able or new in the Voluntary controversy which followed. But 
in 1847, when the Secession and Relief Communions, the 
descendants of Erskine and of Gillespie, became the United 
Presbyterian Church, their Basis of Union declared that they 
“ regard as still valid the reasons on which they have hitherto 
maintained their state of separation and secession from the 
Judicatories of the Established Church, as expressed in the 
authorized documents of the respective bodies, and in main- 
taining the lawfulness and obligation of separation from eccle- 
siastical bodies in which dangerous error is tolerated, or the 
discipline of the Church or the rights of her ministers or mem- 
bers are disregarded.” This certainly does not suggest that an 
union of Church and State was, according to Scripture, sinful, 
one of the most popular phases of Voluntaryism. But the 
third party in the Synod, and the great majority of the present 
generation of United Presbyterians, occupy a position incon- 
sistent with both their traditions and their professions of to-day. 
Politically committed to Disestablishment, they utter but a 
feeble echo of the grand old Covenanting doctrine of the Head- 
ship of Christ; and professing conscientious scruples about 
compulsion in religion, they elect School Boards all over the 
country, with power to levy large sums by rates for the teach- 
ing of a particular system of theology in schools. 

One more article of this Declaration is worthy of attentive 
consideration. “In accordance with the practice hitherto ob- 
served in this Church, liberty of opinion is allowed on such 
points in the standards, not entering into the substance of the 
faith, as the interpretation of the six days in the Mosaic 
account of the creation; the Church guarding against the 
abuse of this liberty to the injury of its unity and peace.” In 
spite of the rather ominous reservation or dispensing power 
which seems to say that this law shall not be pleaded by any- 
body who, the Synod may think, is injuring their peace and 
unity, this article contains great promise of liberty. There 
is no definition of the substance of the faith; and Church 
leaders know very well how dangerous it would be to ask for 
one. It is simply because orthodox people seldom think or 
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talk with complete freedom on religious matters that their 
profound differences of opinion remain concealed. In each 
communion, too, there is a vein of conscious heterodoxy. Then, 
if the substance of the faith be fixed, it will always be a fair 
question whether a given opinion enters into it. The particular 
matters on which the Church has already expressed some 
misgiving may not be of great importance. The precise dura- 
tion of the Mosaic creation, the marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, the suggestion that Leo XIII. is not Antichrist, 
may be disposed of without affecting the scheme of redemp- 
tion. They are blunders of the Confession which may be 
plausibly explained as mistranslations of Scripture. But if 
you appeal from a subordinate to an ultimate standard, from 
the Confession to Scripture, on one point, why not on another? 
This was precisely the position taken up by those enlightened 
liberals of the Church of Scotland who, towards the end of 
last century, so strongly urged on Principal Robertson the 
propriety of abolishing subscription, that the great Moderate 
leader abruptly resigned his post.* They insisted that, for 
constitutional reasons and on grounds of common sense, clerical 
subscription implied an assent to the Confession only in so far 
as it agreed with Scripture, and that a person charged with 
heresy against the Confession might defend himself by an 
appeal to Scripture. If he undertakes to shew they differ, why 
should the Church prefer a fallible to an infallible standard ? 
In the Ferguson heresy case, however, we have a useful 
practical illustration of the amount of divergence from the 
strict line of the Confession which the United Presbyterian 





* These were Messrs. M‘Gill and Dalrymple of Ayr, Wodrow of Stevenston, 
Ross of Inch, Fergusson of Kilwinning, Oughterson of Kilbride, &c. Several of them 
are mentioned by Burns in the “Twa Herds.” M‘Gill wrote the Practical Essay 
on the Death of Christ, which is said to be frankly Socinian, and which the Rev. 
John Newton said alarmed him more than “all the volumes of Priestley.” Mr. 
Mackenzie, of Portpatrick, wrote a very clever and lively book called “The Reli- 


gious Establishment in Scotland Examined on Protestant Principles” (London, 


1771, pp. 360), in which he exclaimed, “ Tell me, ye zealous for the Lord, do you 
think when Mr. Fergusson appeared in heaven, his Creator asked him whether he 
was a Socinian or a Calvinist ?’—P. 56. 
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Church is willing to tolerate. The field of battle was one 
which has been frequently occupied by this Church. Mr. 
Ferguson, a man of amiable character and subtle mind, had a 
peculiar theory of the Atonement. He taught that the require- 
ment of Divine Justice, which the death of Christ satisfied, 
was an absolute surrender of the human will to the Divine ; 
aud that this perfect surrender freed all mankind from the 
ultimate penalty of sin, which consists in annihilation, and 
would also ultimately free all mankind from that death to the 
body and darkness to the soul which are involved in separa- 
tion from God. Then upon the lofty matters of justification 
and sanctification he was a rank Arminian, rejecting the idea 
of that imputed righteousness which, according to the Cal- 
vinistic scheme, comes before the completed harmony of the 
spirit with God, which is properly sanctification. The future 
condition of the condemned, he said, did not imply the inflic- 
tion of suffering directly from the hand of God. The loss of 
Sonship to God, and the alienation of the soul from God, 
might cause inconceivable anguish. But of this some modifi- 
eation was possible, and of no man could it be truly said that 
it were better for him that he had not been born. Besides 
these peculiarities of doctrine, Mr. Ferguson, being a man of 
literary power and warm imagination, was guilty of uttering 
various phrases which, though perhaps not charged with any 
very definite meaning, had nevertheless the effect of irritating 
the orthodox intelligence. “ Be true to thyself, and thou art 
true to God,” sounds a very simple and honest maxim to live 
and die by. But to a good United Presbyterian it causes 
“surprise and pain.” There was indeed a strong feeling 
of indignation against this coiner of novelties in thought. 
Most of the accusations against him were found by the Synod 
to be proved, although a minority of 120 in a house of 450 
declared that he was not essentially at variance with the faith 
of the Church. Having secured their victim, the Synod are 
suddenly struck with compassion, and appoint a committee of 
ten to “deal” with the erring brother. What this sickening 
process consists of is not clearly revealed. The object of it is 
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said by Church lawyers to be, “ to bring him to a confession 
whereby he may most glorify God.” The Report of the Com- 
mittee, however, contains one suggestive document: “We certify 
that the Rev. Fergus Ferguson suffered so much from exhaustion 
after the commitee meeting last night, that, although consider- 
ably better this morning, he still remains in such a state of 
health that we regard it as absolutely necessary that his 
attendance to-day should not exceed four hours.” [Signed by 
two eminent physicians.] Ultimately they succeed in getting 
from the sick man an acknowledgment that Christ's satisfac- 
tion to Divine Justice consisted in the endurance of the holy 
indignation of God against sin, and that the ground of the 
sinner’s acceptance with God is the objective merit of Christ, 
the sacrifice completed on the Cross. Proceeding on this 
acknowledgment, which certainly seems inconsistent with the 
other facts in the case, and which does not apply to some of 
the heresies charged, the Synod, by a majority of 142 to 90, 
proceed to restore Mr. Ferguson to his ministerial functions, 
with a “solemn and affectionate admonition” not to think for 
himself on the subject of the Atonement. This decision, pro- 
nounced amid a whirlwind of ladies’ pocket-handkerchiefs, was 
partly due to the personal popularity of the accused. But it 
shews in an interesting way how impossible it has now 
become strictly to administer the old creeds. The subject of 
the Atonement, for instance, is one on which it is increasingly 
difficult for even the ecclesiastical mind to “mumble the dry 
bones” of supernatural religion. In no other country than 
Scotland could so much lively interest be taken in such dim 
abstractions. But even there the movement of thought which 
has triumphed in the United Presbyterian Synod is towards 
the recognition in theology of the indestructible emotions 
and intuitions of the human heart, and against those grossly 
materialistic conceptions of the Divine order which have so 
long been permitted to overshadow the life of faith. 

_ We have seen that the Established Church of Scotland 
refuses to grant any measure of freedom to her elders, while 
the United Presbyterian Church, by both precept and example, 
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has been making serious inroads on the purity of her Confes- 
sional doctrine. We must now turn to a much greater and 
more exciting controversy, which will render the year 1878 
memorable in the history of the Free Church. The charge of 
heresy against Mr. William Robertson Smith, Professor of 
Oriental Languages and Exegesis of the Old Testament at 
Aberdeen, has already to a large extent been decided in favour 
of the rational, as against the traditional, interpretation of the 
Scriptures. Some charges still hang over the Professor’s head, 
and one serious accusation the Assembly have found proved 
against him. But whatever may be proved against him, he 
is evidently safe from harm. The recent proceedings in 
Glasgow have shewn that the party of which he is the most 
prominent scientific member, carry with them the sympathies 
of the younger and more vigorous portion of the Church, of 
the students and professors in the Divinity Halls, and of the 
more cultivated laymen. The heretic was publicly received 
with an enthusiasm which bodes ill for the Confession of Faith. 
While he is engaged in discussing whether the Levitico-Elohistic 
document is earlier or later than Deuteronomy, a young lady 
presents him with a magnificent bouquet of flowers; most 
of the orthodox speakers are treated with marked disfavour 
and impatience; and the announcement of a favourable vote is 
drowned in general cheering. Indeed, heresy will soon be in 
fashion, for at the present moment Professor Smith bids fair to 
become the most popular man in the Free Church. An excep- 
tion must be made of the North-Western Highland parishes, 
where he is openly spoken of “as a child of the devil,” “an 
enemy of all righteousness, and a mass of unsanctified learn- 
ing.” It would be impossible here even to indicate the various 
points which have arisen in this ecclesiastical cause célébre. 
But what have been called the Tendency question and the 
Deuteronomy question may be selected for notice. 

Although Scotland is said to be the most orthodox country 
in the world, the literature of its Churches does not seem to 
contain any satisfactory definition of heresy. Indeed, the great 
canonists and publicists themselves do not succeed much better. 
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The heretic is the man who chooses for himself a doctrine 
foreign to the sense of the Church, and defends it pertinaciously. 
He is a contemuer of unity. The First Book of Discipline, 
which belongs to the year 1560, says: “By heresy we mean 
pernicious doctrine plainly taught and openly defended against 
the foundations and principles of our faith.” The Form of 
Process, which was settled in 1707, is more distinct : “ Nothing 
ought to be admitted by any Church Judicature as the ground 
of a process for censure, but what hath been declared censur- 
able by the Word of God, or some Act or universal custom of 
this National Church agreeable thereto.” Again: “If the 
errors be not gross and striking at the vitals of religion, or if 
they be not pertinaciously stuck to or industriously spread 
with a visible design to corrupt, and that the errors are not 
spreading among the people, then lenitives, admonitions, in- 
structions and frequent conferences, are to be tried to reclaim, 
without cutting off” And it was the opinion of Dr. Hill, an 
eminent Church lawyer, that “heresy, when considered as a 
legitimate object of Church censure, must respect some funda- 
mental and pernicious error.” There have not been very many 
prosecutions for heresy in the Church of Scotland, and it is 
therefore scarcely possible to derive any inference as to the 
understanding of the Church from the common style of the 
indictments or libels which it is the business of a Presbytery 
to prepare and to try in such cases. This style certainly sug- 
gests that some contradiction of the Confession of Faith, of the 
Creed which the office-bearers of the Church subscribe, is 
essential to the crime of heresy. The Creed is supposed to 
deal with all fundamental matters, with everything which is 
required for salvation. And on matters not requisite to salva- 
tion, the Creed is still the interpretation of Scripture which 
has been authorized by the Church, and which she is ready to 
enforce. It may then plausibly be said by a person accused 
of heresy: “I have steered clear of the Confession. Beyond 
that, according to the contract between us, there is perfect 


liberty.” On the other hand, the Confession is merely the 


work of the Church, done at a particular time, in view of 
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particular controversies and of the then visible future of the 
Church. The supreme standard of faith is the Word of God. 
If, then, the Church should find a man teaching serious error 
against the true meaning of the Word of God, is her right to 
censure gone because she has omitted in her Confession to 
provide against this particular error, which may now be rising 
for the first time into view?* It may be said that the remedy 
for such a state of matters is legislation by the Church. In 
the absence of a written law upon the subject, the supposed 
heretic had no means of knowing what was the sense of the 
Church, and he cannot be fairly charged with striking against 
her sacred unity. To new legislation he must of course submit; 
but he ought to have an opportunity of submitting. If he will 
not confess himself wrong, if he will not accept the canonica 
purgatio, then his guilt amounts to that pervicacia, that obsti- 
nate revolt against the mind of the Church, which is rightly 
punished with the greater excommunication.t The right of a 
Church, which has not defined heresy, to declare the orthodox 
doctrine in a judicial proceeding against an individual member, 
and not by way of legislation, must depend, if it exists, upon a 
long course of practice. If so dangerous a power has notori- 
ously been claimed and exercised in the history of the Church, 
those who join her communion know the risk they run. 
Whether the Free Church of Scotland has such a power, is 
one of the questions involved in the case of Professor Smith. 
He was charged by the Presbytery of Aberdeen, not merely 
with the promulgation of opinions which contradict and are 
opposed to the Scriptures and the Confession of Faith on 
certain points, but also with the promulgation of opinions 
which are in themselves of a dangerous and unsettling tendency, 
and also in their bearing on certain specified doctrines of the 





* Stuart of Pardovan, an industrious collector and critic of Church styles, says 
that “a libel is a law syllogism consisting of the proposition or relevancy which is 
founded on the laws of God or on some ecclesiastical constitution agreeable thereto” 
(iv. 3, 1). 

+ The Church always assumed that “vana gloria” was the real object of the 
heretic. 
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Confession. It was pointed out that this second class of 
opinions were, on the assumption of the prosecution, not 
logically inconsistent with the Confession, and that the only 
opinions which a Professor comes under a special obligation 
not to hold are those “contrary to or inconsistent with” the 
Confession. So skilfully was this distinction pressed, that 
many seem almost to have thought that there is a natural 
presumption in favour of the truth of what is not inconsistent 
with the Confession. But, of course, no modern Church, 
even in Scotland, would propose to suppress an opinion 
which was admitted to be true. On the other hand, the Free 
Church would treat as false every opinion which was incon- 
sistent with her own interpretation of Scripture, though not 
contradicting any Confessional doctrine. And for the mass 
of believers, whom the Church is bound to protect, logical 
consistency has very little to do with belief. What if for 
them the beliefs necessary to salvation rested on a substratum 
of prejudice? “Dangerous and unsettling tendency,” is cer- 
tainly one of the vaguest allegations ever submitted to a Court 
of Justice, but perhaps not more vague than some definitions in 
the English law of blasphemous or seditious libel. What is 
the danger, and who has been unsettled? Is a great scholar 
to be punished because weak vessels cannot comprehend 
him? Is there to be no strong meat, because it is not fit for 
babes? As Professor Smith has observed in his Answer to the 
libel, “To argue that an opinion is false because a real diffi- 
culty of belief is connected with its acceptance, is only possible 
to a rationalist who goes on the assumption that supernatural 
revelation must contain nothing which our limited reason is 
unable fully to comprehend.” He therefore asks that the 
principle of accepting difficulties, which has been admitted in 
such matters as election and responsibility, should be extended 
to questions arising in the historical and literary criticism of 
the Bible. If this is not done, he prophesies that the “ pious 


opinions” of the Catholic Church will begin to appear in his 


communion. Others may think there is a considerable crop 
already. There must always be, in a Church which strains at 
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an impossible orthodoxy. Whether there are “ pious opinions” 
in the Free Church or not, there are certainly many cases in 
which their ancestors have restrained unruly members by 
admonitions. For instance, in 1723, Gabriel Wilson was 
warned against expressing himself in such terms as might 
have a bad influence on Christian practice, or anyways 
tend to weaken the life and power of godliness. And in 
1736, Archibald Campbell (the critic of Hutcheson and of 
Tindal) was comprehensively directed not to use proposi- 
tions which may be construed in an erroneous sense. But 
it is true that Professor Smith’s accusers had to go back 
to the year 1729 and the famous trial of Professor John 
Simson in order to find even a doubtful precedent for their 
libel. Those who have read Dr. Cunningham’s History of the 
Church of Scotland will remember the graphic summary which 
he gives of this monster case. The contemporary records of 
the procedure are very full and entertaining. The accusation 
was partly rested on an Act of Assembly of 1710, which 
forbids all persons to vent opinions contrary to any Head or 
Article of the Confession, “or to use any expressions in relation 
to the Articles of Faith not agreeable to the form of sound 
words expressed in the Word of God and the Confession and 
Catechisins ;” and partly on what may be called a private 
Act of Assembly of 1717, forbidding Mr. Simson “to use such 
expressions that do bear and are used by adversaries in an 
unsound sense, even though he should disown that unsound 
sense, or to vent opinions, &c., not necessary to be taught in 
divinity, and which give more occasion to strife than to 
promote edification.” The document is loose and peculiar, 
but the unhappy Simson was found guilty of having expressed 
himself in terms subversive of certain blessed truths, and 
which tended to shake the belief of them, and to inject need- 
less and ill-grounded doubts and scruples into the minds of 
men, and to render them dark and uncertain as to what they 
should believe. One cannot leave Simson without a sigh of 
compassion. No amount of recantation could save the man 
who had said, “Christus est zternus, sed non ens neces- 
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sarium ;” and who afterwards had the audacity to add that 
this was a metaphysical question which good Christians need 
not determine, and that he should feel obliged if the Presby- 
tery of Glasgow would define “self-existence.” After a severe 
fight, the charge of “dangerous and unsettling tendency ” has 
been dismissed from the Aberdeen case. But the Assembly have 
sanctioned two charges of equal oddity : (1) the promulgation 
of writings concerning the books of Scripture, which by their 
ill-considered and unguarded setting forth of speculations of a 
critical kind tend to awaken doubt, especially in the case of 
students, of the divine truth, inspiration, and authority of these 
books, and of the doctrine of angels as set forth in the Scrip- 
tures and Confession: (2) the promulgation of writings which 
by their neutrality of attitude and rashness of statement in 
regard to the critical construction of the Scriptures tend to 
disparage the divine authority and inspired character of Scrip- 
ture as set forth in the Scriptures and Confession: and upon 
these two charges the case has still to be decided. The world 
has many reasons to feel grateful to the Encyclopzdia Bri- 
tannica ; among others, that it has created two new ecclesiasti- 
cal offences. The language reminds one of Lord Cranworth’s 
definition of gross negligence—that it was negligence with a 
vituperative epithet. It is clear that many good people in 
the Free Church are very angry. But what can be more 
rash or ill-considered for a Church in these days of restless 
inquiry and all-pervading scepticism, than to establish a 
“Secret of Abydos,” an inner circle of mysterious doctrine, to 
be held by the priests, but carefully shrouded from the vulgar 
gaze, “especially from students ” ? 

A still more powerful interest was felt in the discussion of 
Professor Smith’s published opinions directly affecting the 
inspiration and authority of Scripture. Of these only two 
came before the Assembly. He was charged with writing 
that “the Book of Deuteronomy, which is professedly an 

historical record, does not possess that character, but was 
- made to assume it by a writer of a much later age, who therein, 
in the name of God, presented, in dramatic form, instructions 
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and laws as proceeding from the mouth of Moses, though 
these never were and never could have been uttered by him.” 
The Professor's reasoning is founded on such matters as the 
style of composition, and the late recognition, in other parts of 
the Bible, of the “law of the kingdom,” and the “law of high 
places,” and the spiritual conception of law generally, which 
belongs to the prophetic period. The absence of the usual 
prophetic form and the presence of the historical do not 
imply, he says, as Kuenen supposes, a pious fraud. “ Ancient 
writers are not accustomed to distinguish historical data from 
historical deductions.” . . . . “The written record of the 
revelation of God’s will which is necessary to salvation 
makes use of certain forms of literary presentation, which 
have always been thought legitimate in ordinary composition, 
but which were not always understood to be used in the 
Bible.” There are here, obviously, two questions: (#) whether 
the form of literary presentation is a usual one recognized by 
critics; (b) whether, upon the assumption that it is, this 
necessarily conflicts with the Confessional doctrine of inspira- 
tion, infallible truth, and divine authority of the book. If 
the Word of God consists partly of poetry, for instance, its 
infallible truth must mean something different from the truth 
of an historical book. But the great difficulty lies in explain- 
ing such a categorical statement, as in Deut. xxxi. 9, that 
Moses wrote the law and gave it to the priests. There was 
an older law which was the work of Moses. Did the writer 
wish his audience to understand that the later portion of the 
law was really delivered in a speech by Moses in the land of 
Moab? If he did, this was not true, and he knew it. If he 
did not, why did he say so, instead of selecting the prophetic 
form which is admitted to have been usual at the time at 
which he wrote? Is there any other example of this par- 
ticular form of literary presentation of a code of law? The 
object must have been to give authority to the law. But this 
authority could not depend on mere literary form apart from 
the fact which that form was intended to suggest. That the 
writer felt no pangs of conscience is not of the slightest conse- 
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quence. The result would still be, that, according to the 
critic's theory, the historical statements of an infallibly true 
book were habitually made in a reckless and inaccurate 
manner. It is not therefore surprising that, although Principal 
Rainy gallantly insisted that the Confession of Faith does not 
assert the historical character of Deuteronomy, the Assembly, 
by a majority of 301 to 278, found this part of the accusation 
proved. But the decision is so intimately connected with the 
theory of inspiration accepted by the Church, that its effect is 
almost destroyed by another decision arrived at later on the 
same day. Professor Smith had been further charged with 
lowering the character of the inspired writings by ignoring 
their divine authorship, by representing the sacred writers as 
taking freedoms and committing errors, and writing under the 
influence of party spirit and for party purposes. To all this, 
and much more of the same kind, the Professor had made 
one most important general answer. As regards inspiration, 
Oeorvevoria, he argued, founding on the old French and Dutch 
Calvinistic Confessions, that it is affirmed, not of the writers, 
but of the Bible. Infallible truth and divine authority, which 
are proved by the witness of the Spirit, belong to the Bible 
only in so far as it is a record of spiritual truth, of God’s reve- 
lation of Himself and of His will. The Word of God is con- 
tained in the Scriptures. The two things are not co-extensive ; 
and the Bible is not infallible or authoritative on matters 
which are not of faith. Its historical accuracy, and all the 
literary and critical questions about its form, are to be decided 
by the ordinary methods of evidence. In acquitting Professor 
Smith on this charge by a majority of 283 to 140, the 
Assembly has perhaps not fully adopted the sweeping theory 
which he advanced in his defence. But it was referred to 
in the discussion, and must have influenced the voting. The 
speakers of the majority insisted that the Confession had 
no theory of inspiration and infallible truth. This, however, 
. would not prevent the Church from construing these words 
which are found in the Confession. They must have some 
meaning. And the Confession makes clear enough that these 
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marks of a divine origin, whatever they mean, belong to the 
whole Canon of Scripture, and are not confined to parts of it. 

Here, however, we must leave this interesting case. Its 
lengthened debates, and even the formal documents, have 
been read by hundreds of thousands. All over Scotland it 
is felt that a new impulse has been given to liberal ideas. 
The opportunity is a great one for the Free Church ; for, when 
this controversy is settled in favour of liberty, she will appeal 
strongly to the really cultivated classes, and the character of 
her clergy will be permanently raised. Professor Smith is 
entitled to the thanks of his country. Outsiders may not find 
his position altogether consistent or intelligible: they may 
think that his principles must carry him much further, and 
indeed outside the Free Church altogether. But his personal 
courage, his refreshing lucidity of thought, the manly self- 
respect and public spirit of his defence, have made a deep 
impression, which is not limited to his own communion. As 
a scholar of high rank, he is well entitled to teach his Church. 
But his brave example will teach all the Churches the “ no- 
bility of freedom.” 

In the eloquent address in favour of comprehension with 
which Principal Tulloch lately closed the Assembly of the 
Established Church, he points out that there have always been, 
in the Church of Scotland at least two parties, “the one more 
ideal in thought and moderate in policy, the other more tra- 
ditionary in doctrine and enthusiastic in zeal. . . . It was 
the failure of the moderate party to do justice to those who 
have been called the Evangelicals in last century that led in 
the main to the unhappy secessions which then took place ; it 
was the excess of zeal of the Evangelical party which drove 
the Church on the rocks on which it split thirty-five years 
ago.” The learned Moderator explains that he has no desire 
to plead for a Latitudinarianism which transcends the histori- 
cal basis of the Church, but he insists that the differences 
which he has described are “the mere expression of the differ- 
ing tendencies of human nature, and of the manner in which 
Christian thought and life and aspiration work in different 
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minds.” These differences he traces so far back as the quarrel 
of Resolutioners and Protesters in the seventeenth century ; 
and he claims them as part of the inheritance of the Church. 
The Westminster Confession of Faith does not contain any 
narrow or sectarian theology. It represents the common 
theology of the Reformed Churches, and was accepted by the 
Scotch Presbyterians in this large historical sense. Its great 
lines of doctrine are those “which run through all the Chris- 
tian ages,” and re-appear in the theology of all branches.of the 
Catholic Church. 

There is something very attractive in this imaginative sym- 
pathy which seeks to trace out in the present and the past the 
broad resemblances of human thought. And it would be dis- 
creditable to the Scottish people if such imaginings did not 
stir, however faintly, some chord of national feeling in the 
breast even of the most stubborn and heretical Dissenter. But, 
when it is applied to the construction of a definite political 
programme, the principle of comprehension fails. It ignores 
differences which are really vital The questions which have 
broken the peace of the Church may never rise again. There 
are still spiritual descendants of Guthrie and Rutherford, but 
they will never again, as at Perth in 1651, be asked whether 
Malignants ought to be admitted to the army. There are still 
Cameronians, but they have forgotten to protest against the 
Treaty of Union. The spirit of Gillespie and the Erskines is 
not dead, but Papal hierarchies are established and patronage 
is abolished without provoking any judicial testimony. The 
Free Church still preserves her Claim of Right in a charter 
chest, but she has declared for Disestablishment. The political 
occasions of dissent have been removed, but the differences of 
religious temperament remain. And by what title does the 
Mother Church call on her disinherited children to come back ? 
Has she set them an example in religious sincerity, in pastoral 
work, in theological learning, or in political independence ? 
Has she seriously addressed herself to the settlement of any 
of the great speculative problems or social evils by which men’s 
minds are at the present time oppressed? Has she not lived 
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upon a low sectarian level, preferring the husks of Tradition to 
the truth of God, and fighting her paltry battles of ecclesiastical 
rivalry and territorial aggrandizement? She has many pious 
and intelligent preachers in her parishes, and once in a genera- 
tion comes a man like Lee, Macleod or Tulloch. As much may 
be said of all the Scottish Churches. Parliament is now being 
asked to inquire into their condition. We have endeavoured to 
describe the degree of doctrinal freedom which each of them 


has reached. 
WIL. C. Smira. 





VIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


To begin our ecclesiastical chronicle in the highest quarters, we 
must record the death of Pope Pius IX. on the 7th of February 
last, and the election, after a very short and undisturbed Conclave, 
of his successor, Leo XIII. The new Pontiff, formerly Cardinal 
Pecci and Archbishop of Perugia, was called to the Papal Court 
not very long before the death of Pius, and thence appointed to the 
office of Camerlengo, which has commonly been supposed to be a bar 
to the occupancy of the highest dignity of all. As yet, the new 
Pope has given the world no decisive taste of his quality. The 
impression produced upon the outside critic is that of a man of firm 
will and liberal tendencies, who wishes to withdraw from the irre- 
concilable position held by his predecessor, and to initiate new prin- 
ciples of administration, but who is restrained by influences which 
are yet too strong for him. His interviews with Padre Curci, his 
reported desire to leave the Vatican and spend the summer at 
Castel Gandolfo or elsewhere, are indications on the one side, while 
on the other it must be confessed that he has not actually said or 
done anything in declared opposition to the policy of his predecessor. 
The latest rumour is, that the struggle which is going on is telling 
upon his health, and that he is threatening abdication. But such 
stories must be taken with all reserve: truth is always hard to get 
at, but never so hard as at the Vatican. 

The English Episcopate has sustained a severe loss in the death 
of Bishop Selwyn of Lichfield. George Selwyn, one of three bro- 
thers who all distinguished themselves at Cambridge (one afterwards 
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becoming Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and the other a Lord 
Justice), volunteered for colonial service at a time when his prospects 
of promotion at home were unusually good, and became Bishop of 
New Zealand. Here his career was one of unexampled success, and 
his successor is now a Metropolitan with five or six suffragan Bishops. 
Bishop Selwyn’s administration of Lichfield, to which he was trans- 
lated somewhat late in life, was hardly so fortunate ; but he ‘has, 
nevertheless, left behind him the reputation of an energetic and 
devoted Prelate and a noble man. His successor is the Rev. W. D. 
Maclagan, vicar of Kensington, a very successful parish priest, whose 
High-church opinions are modified by some Broad-church tendencies. 
In memory of Bishop Selwyn, it is proposed to found a new College 
at Cambridge, which, to the economical peculiarities of Keble Col- 
lege at Oxford, shall unite as far as possible a dedication of its 
students to missionary service. The scheme is as yet only in its 
infancy, and it is impossible to say how far it may meet with public 
support. 

Another death may be mentioned, that of Dr. Mozley, the Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, if only for the purpose of calling 
attention to the way in which the resulting vacancy has been filled 
up. The office, in itself a dignified and important one, carries with 
it the further dignity of a Canonry of Christ Church, and is in the 
gift of the Crown. It has been conferred upon the Rev. W. Ince, 
of Exeter College, a man absolutely unknown in the theological world, 
and known at Oxford only as a respectable College tutor who has ia 
his time rendered services to the Conservative party. It is impos- 
sible to imagine an analogous appointment at Leiden or Berlin. 
Such things are done only in England, and there, unfortunately, 
done almost without remark or protest. 

Some of our readers may recollect that Ritualists, looking for an 
excuse for disobedience to recent decisions of the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council, have found it in the fact that the Judges 
were not unanimous, and the declaration that the dissentient Judges 
were those most remarkable for ability and impartiality. And, in 
particular, they may be able to call to mind a somewhat sharp cor- 
respondence between the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief Baron, 
arising out of certain confidences as to the Ridsdale Judgment made 
by the latter to the Vicar of Llanfairfechan, who straightway pub- 
lished them to the world. At that time, although Lord Cairns 
VOL, XV. 21 
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roundly rebuked Sir Fitzroy Kelly for infringement of his duty as 
a Privy Councillor, it was by no means certain whether absolute 
silence as to any possible division of opinion in the Court was 
included in it. Since that time, however, an Order in Council has 
been published requiring such silence; nor, as the Order seems to 
be based on precedents derived from the worst period of English 
history, when the Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission 
were in full and baneful activity, has it met with much approval 
from constitutional critics, who, for the rest, are quite indifferent as 
to its effect upon ecclesiastical cases. Although, by what may pro- 
bably be best described as a legal fiction, the decisions of the Judicial 
Committee take the form of advice offered to the Queen, who is 
supposed to pronounce between the litigants, there does not seem 
to be any valid reason why the publicity which obtains in every 
other English Court of Law should not obtain here also. 

The progress made in suppressing Ritualism, either by Episcopal 
influence or the operation of the Public Worship Regulation Act, is 
very slow. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has incurred the 
vituperation of all the High-church newspapers, by putting down 
with decided hand the Ritualistic freaks of Mr. Ward, of St. Ra- 
phael’s, Clifton, who, true to the obstinacy of his class, refuses, if 
he cannot celebrate the Eucharist precisely as he likes, to celebrate 
it at all. The Bishops of Rochester and Salisbury have been more 
fortunate with clergymen of their respective dioceses, against whom 
complaints were lodged by aggrieved parishioners. In these cases 
their fatherly admonitions were attended to, and compromises were 
arrived at which prevented the necessity of an appeal to the law. 
On the other hand, it cannot be said that Lord Penzance has hitherto 
been very fortunate in his judicial attion. In some cases, at least, 
the Ritualistic clergymen brought before him have had recourse, 
before trying the ultima ratio of blank contumacy, to various legal 
devices, which, either because of the superior astuteness of their 
advocates, or because the practice of the Court has not yet been 
clearly settled, have so far been very successful. In the first place, 
we may note that the Archbishop of Canterbury has, by letters 
patent, appointed Lord Penzance Dean of the Arches, a proceeding 
which seems to admit the invalidity of the judgments which he has 
hitherto performed in that character. In the next, there is a legal 
hitch, the precise character of which we will not trust ourselves to 
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describe, in the case of Mr. Edwards, of Prestbury, who has taken 
none but defiant notice of Lord Penzance’s monition, and at the 
moment at which we write it is uncertain whether all proceedings 
against him will not have to be dropped. Lastly, Lord Penzance 
has suspended Mr. Mackonochie, as an old and hardened offender, 
for three years, ab officio et beneficio. But now it is questioned 
whether he has any right to pronounce sueh a sentence, and it is 
contended that his only method of dealing with a contumacious cler- 
gyman is the invidious one of imprisonment for contempt of eourt. 
The result of these things is, that the Public Worship Regulation 
Act is not only ineffectual, but rapidly becoming a laughing-stock ; 
and the comparatively few men who care about the matter are asking 
themselves whether it is not a polite fiction to designate the Church 
of England as established and governed by law. 

The Burials’ question remains where it was. The Government 
shews no sign of wishing to move in the matter. Church opinion, 
as expressed in declarations, petitions and clerical debates, has 
changed very little, if at all, its tone of “no surrender.” On the 
other hand, Mr. Osborne Morgan’s resolution, expressed this year in 
more general terms than usual,—“ That, in the opinion of this House, 
the time has arrived when the long-pending controversy as to inter- 
ments in parish churchyards ought to be closed, by permitting such 
interments either without any burial service or with the services 
preferred by the relatives or friends of the deceased, and conducted 
by persons chosen by them,”—was lost, in the present reactionary 
House of Commons, by the slender majority of 15, the votes being 
227 to 242. This, in conjunction with the opinion of the House of 
Lords, expressed last year in Lord Harrowby’s amendment, we may 
take as an indication that the difficulty is approaching an equitable 
solution.—In March last, the Archbishop of York obtained a Royal 
Commission “to inquire into the law and existing practice as to the 
admission to, and the sale, exchange and resignation of, ecclesiastical 
benefices, and to recommend remedies for abuses if any are found to 
exist.” The Commission has just been nominated. It consists of 
the Duke of Cleveland, the Bishops of Peterborough and Ely, Lord 
Justice James, Viscount Midleton, Lord George Cavendish, M.P., 
Sir W. H. Stephenson, Mr. G. Cubitt, M.P., and the Rev. George 
Venables, vicar of Great Yarmouth. Mr. Edward Stanley Hope is 
their Secretary.—A Bill is being passed through Parliament—though 
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whether in this most unfrvitful of all sessions it will ever reach 
enactment is very doubtful—for the creation of four new Bishoprics, 
always under the condition, that is, that endowments for them are 
provided by the faithful. These are, first, Liverpool, to be carved 
out of the diocese of Chester, and to consist of the hundred of West 
Derby ; second, Newcastle, for the county of Northumberland ; 
thirdly, Southwell, for the counties of Derby and Nottingham ; and 
fourthly, Wakefield, which takes in the part of the diocese of Ripon 
about Wakefield and Halifax. All these are to be in the northern 
province, except Southwell, which, as ecclesiastical antiquaries well 
know, had formerly a peculiarly close connection with the Arch- 
bishops of York. The maximum annual income of each Prelate is 
to be £4200, and the number of Bishops in the House of Lords is 
not to be augmented. We shall chronicle the establishment of these 
Bishoprics as they are called into existence by private liberality, as 
we assume that sooner or later Parliament will certainly assent to 
the present Bill, or one of a similar character. In the mean time 
we may notice that the new Bishop of Truro is making a spirited 
attempt to build a fit cathedral for his new Cornish diocese. 

All the intellectual and religious activity of the Church of England 
seems to be among the High-churchmen. On the other side we hear 
only passionate appeals to the law, which is put in motion with what 
lack of result we have stated above, and loud tirades against Popery, 
which may alarm, but which neither conciliate nor convince. The 
Evangelical party produces so few men of learning and capacity, that 
even under the rule of Lord Beaconsfield, who has no ecclesiastical 
sympathies, and Lord Cairns, whose sympathies are notoriously with 
the Low Church, it succeeds in securing only the lesser prizes of 
patronage. The absurd helplessness of the party could hardly be 
better illustrated than by a quarrel which Lord Shaftesbury has had 
with the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and which, 
after a strange and amusing correspondence, has ended in his with- 
drawal from its ranks. The details are not worth permanent record ; 
it is enough to state that Mr. Brownlow Maitland in a book on Pro- 
phecy, and Mr. T, G. Bonney in one on Geology, both published by 
the Society, made statements which every man of moderate enlight- 
enment would admit to be incontrovertibly true, but which were not 
to the liking of the Evangelical lay Pope, who interposed with an 
authoritative condemnation, as peremptory and as unreasonable as 
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ever proceeded from the Vatican. The calm self-confidence with 
which Lord Shaftesbury sets himself against modern learning and 
science is very instructive. It shews that the Evangelicals, like the 
Bourbons, have learned nothing and forgotten nothing, and therefore 
not unnaturally find themselves out of place in a changed time. 

For information as to the recent debates in the Congregational 
Union, and an account of religious affairs in Scotland, our readers 
are referred to articles which they will find in the body of the 
Review. 

A case of much importance, as bearing upon the interpretation of 
the Universities’ Tests Act, has recently been tried. Oxford once 
possessed a Hertford College, which was dissolved by Act of Par- 
liament in 1805, and its property conveyed to the University in 
trust for Magdalen Hall. In 1871, the Universities’ Tests Act was 
passed. In 1874, by another Act of Parliament, Magdalen Hall 
was dissolved and Hertford College re-constituted. In 1875, Mr. 
Baring gave a sum of money to the institution for the endowment 
of a Fellowship or Fellowships, tenable only by members of the 
Church of England. Although the Hertford College Act had con- 
tained a proviso that nothing in it should be held to repeal the 
Tests Act, this endowment was accepted, and the election of a 
Fellow duly made known. Upon this, in order to try the case, Mr. 
Tillyard, a Nonconformist, applied to be examined, but, being 
told that he was ineligible, did not actually present himself, and a 
Churchman was elected. Mr. Tillyard’s next step was to go to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench for a mandamus to compel the College 
to examine and elect him, and got a judgment of Mr. Justice Mellor 
and Mr. Justice Lush in his favour. Upon appeal to the Court 
above, however, this judgment was reversed, and Lord Coleridge, 
with Lords Justices Bramwell, Brett and Baggallay, decided in 
favour of the College. 

The Government, by the mouth of the Attorney-General, have 
stated, in answer to Mr. Watkin Williams, that it is not their 
intention to bring in or support a Bill to extend the provisions of 
the Universities’ Tests Act, and to make it apply to cases such as 
this. This is only what might be expected. At the same time, the 


. hope of those who deprecate sectarian endowments in either of our 


great national Universities, must lie in legislation ; for we cannot 
but think that an appeal by Mr. Tillyard to the House of Lords, 
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which is talked of, will prove futile. He made a mistake fatal to 
the prosecution of his object in this way in not presenting himself 
to be examined. Still, even if he had presented himself, it is diffi- 
cult to see how he could have proved that he was the best qualified 
candidate, or have convicted the Principal and Fellows of illegal or 
unfair conduct if they had preferred a Churchman. The appeal in 
such a case seems, as Lord Coleridge said, rather to lie to the Visitor 
of the College than to a court of law. Of course it is plain that doc- 
trinally limited endowments in Colleges, in which such endowments 
have been thrown open by Act of Parliament, are contrary to the 
spirit, if not to the letter, of legislation, and if carried to any great 
extent would necessitate the repetition of the work of 1871. At the 
same time, this principle cannot be long exclusively applied to 
Oxford and Cambridge. What is wrong at Hertford College cannot 
be right at Springhill or Regent’s Park. The orthodox Dissenters 
will have to revise the whole subject of their own doctrinal trusts, 
if they are to come into court on such occasions as these with per- 
fectly clean hands. 

Articles containing much general information as to the Oxford 
and Cambridge Commissions will be found in our last and present 
numbers. To the statements made therein, we have only to add, 
that in the case of Cambridge the Commissioners have given notice 
to the Colleges that they contemplate a contribution to University 
purposes by each of them, to the extent of 10 per cent. of gross 
revenue. The Oxford Commissioners have issued a document indi- 
cating, in more or less detail, the line of reform which they have 
marked out for themselves. One main feature is the increased 
importance which it is intended to give to Professorial teaching. 
Twelve of the most important Chairs are to have their revenues 
augmented to sums ranging between £700 and £900. Ten other 
similar Chairs are to be furnished by division or modification of 
existing foundations. Nine Professors of less important subjects are 
to have from £400 to £500. Six new Chairs are to be founded; 
three at the higher rate of stipend—English Language and Litera- 
ture, Pure Mathematics, Mechanics and Engineering ; three at the 
lower—Persian and Zend, the Romance Languages, and Classical 
Archxology. After bringing up the number of Professors to thirty- 
nine, nine new Readerships are to be founded, with salaries of £400 ; 
namely, four in the Classical Languages, one in Ancient History, 
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two in Modern History, one in Roman and one in English Law. An 
additional provision of £3000 a year is to be made for the Bodleian, 
and a Museum of Classical Art and Archeology is to be founded. 
Some of what are called Prize Fellowships are to be retained, tenable 
for a term of years, and with a uniform income of £200 per annum. 
This document, however, it must be distinctly understood, is not a 
report, but only a tentative scheme thrown out for consideration and 


suggestion, and in all its points liable to change. 
E. 





VIIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Basis of Faith. A Critical Survey of the Grounds of Christian 
Theism. The Congregational Union Lecture for 1877. By Eustace 
R. Conder, M.A. 8vo. Pp. 451. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


WE have had so much pleasure in reading parts of this volume, 
that we feel reluctant to proffer the criticism which, as a whole, it 
seems to require. The great charm of it, to us, is the acute meta- 
physical talent it displays: the great drawback to its merit, in our 
judgment, is the want of plan and purpose by which it is marked. 
Mr. Conder tells us that “the kernel and general outline of the 
present work, including a considerable part of the substance of the 
first four Lectures, was committed to writing some twenty-five years 
ago.”* We remember that three of these “first four Lectures” 
were omitted when the others were publicly delivered. If the four 
Lectures in question had been printed alone, they would have 
formed a better book than the existing nine Lectures form, by 
reason of the more distinctive unity that pervades them. They 
would have needed re-writing in order to keep them up to their 
proper design ; but they would not have had the scattered character 
which belongs to this production as it stands. What we have to 
do with, appears like a collection of treatises loosely put together. 
and answering in a very imperfect degree to the title prefixed to 
them. As an exposition of “The Basis of Faith,” or “A Critical 
Survey of the Grounds of Christian Theism,” we must pronounce 
the attempt to be unsatisfactory. 





* Preface, p. xii. 
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That portion of the book in which the rational arguments for the 
existence and character of the Deity are stated and defended, is 
very superior in grasp of the subject to the portion in which the 
relations of Christianity to Theism are discussed. Something worthy 
of serious consideration may be gathered from the manner in which 
scientific objections to Theism are met. The fairness and the con- 
clusiveness of what is said in the pursuit of that line of observation 
are honourable to the writer, and cannot but be instructive to the 
reader. When, however, we descend to the facts with which the 
history of our religion is concerned, the same skill is not manifest. 
There is a system of theology, never plainly stated, but underlying 
the total development, which sadly interferes both with the truth 
and the force of what is advanced. We say this in full sympathy 
with very much that characterizes this Christian advocacy. There 
is a Lecture entitled “ Jesus,” which, both in point of thought and 
feeling, is very fine ; and there is a great deal besides which might 
have been equally effective, if it had not been for a prejudice in 
favour of certain dogmatic conclusions which vitiates the treatment 
adopted. 

We will give an instance of what we refer to, in the way the 
authority of the Bible is treated. The seventh Lecture is headed, 
“The Voice from Heaven ;” and the third division of it is called, 
“The Word of God.” We are there told, “ that the more thoroughly 
and honestly the Bible is studied, the more manifest it will become 
that it does contain such superhuman ideas, necessitating the belief 
that above and beyond its human writers, it reveals the existence 
of a superhuman Author.”* The ideas insisted upon in proof of 
this assertion are those of Divine Law, Sin, Holiness, Love and 
Heaven. Surely it is sufficient to appeal to the common conscious- 
ness of men in favour of the conclusion that the presentation of 
such ideas is within the province of human endeavour. In order to 
sustain the superhuman character thus pleaded for, we are further 
told that “this argument involves a consideration of immense inte- 
rest—that of the unity of the Bible.”t Mr. Conder appears to be 
quite aware that such unity is matter of legitimate dispute, and he 
wishes it to be understood that his argument “ involves no particular 
theory of inspiration, or of the relation of the prophetic gift to the 
written word.” {. But that cannot be conceded. The unity necessary 
to the argument does involve a “ particular theory of inspiration,” 





* P. 304. + P. 314. t P. 315. 
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viz. that theory which connects inspiration with “ the written word.” 
If such inspiration be denied, the whole doctrine of “ The Voice from 
Heaven,” in relation to the Bible, falls to pieces. After enumerating 
various instances of this kind of denial, our author affirms: “All 
this would in no degree affect the evidence for the reality of a 
Divine revelation, and consequently the existence of the Divine 
Being so revealed, provided it still remains true that those leading 
ideas of the Bible which form the backbone and vital marrow cf 
Judaism, and the heart and brain, as well as skeleton, of Christian- 
ity, are such as the mind of man, without superhuman aid, could 
never have produced.”* ‘ Provided it still remains true”! Why, 
of course, if any one admits all this about the superhuman origin of 
the “leading ideas of the Bible,” he gives in to the theory of its 
inspiration ; but if he rejects that theory, he will not be likely to 
pledge himself to the superhuman revelation of certain ideas possess- 
ing a unity by which they are at once “the backbone and vital 
marrow of Judaism, and the heart and brain, as well as skeleton, of 
Christianity.” 

This Basis of the inspired unity of the Bible is at its best a very 
weak foundation to build upon. The real “ Basis of Faith” is a dif- 
ferent thing. It is the fact and truth we ourselves gather from the 
Bible, as a record of God’s providential dealing with man in the 
matter of religion. In making this use of it, we take it for what it 
is worth, as a human, not a divine, composition. It is thus that Mr. 
Conder himself deals with Christianity in his Lecture on “ Jesus.” 
He sets forth his case in the form of personal manifestation, and thus 
gains a clear course to the sympathies of the human heart. It is 
a course similar to that which can only be legitimately pursued 
throughout the whole field of Biblical investigation and employment. 

r. 


Dr. Zoeckler’s work on “ The Cross of Christ”t is rather difficult 
to describe ; it is neither a digest of results, nor a dissertation ; it 
is neither an archeological work, nor a purely theological one. It 
begins with ancient symbolism of most uncertain origin and signi- 





* P. 315. 
_ + The Cross of Christ : Studies in the History of Religion and the Inner Life 
of the Church. By the Rev. Otto Zoeckler, D.D., Professor of Theology in Greifs- 
wald. Translated by Rev. Maurice J. Evans, B.A. London : Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 1877. 
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ficance, and it ends with modern hymnology and Christian missions. 
But in spite of a certain looseness of connection between the com- 
ponent parts, it is a careful and well-arranged piece of work; and 
the copiousness of the references to two circles of literature, the 
special monographic and the mystical, make it valuable to the 
independent student. Dr. Zoeckler’s own views in theology and 
criticism are sufficiently known as distinctly orthodox ; but where 
they become prominent in the book before us, they are presented 
with moderation, while the views of others are recorded and dis- 
cussed with candour and fairness. This is evident at the outset, 
where the meaning of the pre-Christian cross, and the crosses occa- 
sionally found in connection with non-Christian religions, is discussed. 
Any one who has seen the works of Godfrey Higgins, of the late 
Dr. Inman, or of Mr. Hargreave Jennings, will know what a flood 
of pernicious nonsense has been poured around this subject. To 
none of these does Dr. Zoeckler make any reference. He gives a 
very comprehensive, but very condensed, survey of the various 
cruciform figures which have been gathered from all parts of the 
world. Of these he eliminates a great many, with perfect justice, 
as in their case there is at least the shadow of a doubt as to whether 
they may not have had a Christian origin. With regard to the re- 
mainder, he steers a middle course between the position of Mortillet,* 
who holds that all the cross symbols of ancient monuments are derived 
from the practice of a widely-extended secret fraternity which re- 
jected idolatry, and that of some opponents of this strange hypo- 
thesis, who seek to minimize the significance of the emblem, and 
indeed represent it as only a persistent type of ornamentation. 
Though Dr. Zoeckler does not clearly state his views as to whether 
the various forms of the cross known, for instance, as the Nile-key, 
the Venus’s looking-glass, the Swastika, and the Fylfot or Thor’s 
hammer, are to be regarded as having a common origin, or declare 
his adhesion to any one of the meanings, such as Life, Light, Peace, 
Paradise, which have been suggested as radical, it is sufficiently 
evident that his mystical lore has strongly predisposed him to 
regard it as a two-fold symbol of the Tree of Life and the Tree of 
Knowledge. He consequently has recourse to the old theory of a 
primitive revelation, and sees in the pre-Christian cross the memorial 
of a lost home and a forfeited communion of men with God (p. 45) ; 
and, under its other aspect, the hieroglyph of 


a 





* Le Signe de la Croix avant le Christianisme, 1866. 
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“ That forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe.” 


Naturally, therefore, the “ Cross as the Symbol of Blessing,” and 
the “Cross as the Symbol of the Curse,” receive a separate treat- 
ment at our author’s hands ; and it is not to be wondered at if the 
subject of the non-Christian use of the Cross is dealt with in a man- 
ner which, in consequence of this arbitrary bisection, is scarcely 
satisfactory to the scientific student of Comparative Religion. Espe- 
cially in the “ Cross as the Symbol of the Curse,” Dr. Zoeckler is 
tempted to see all around “indistinct reminiscences of the fatal 
catastrophe in the primeval age,” the expulsion from Paradise, 
“ perpetuated amongst the most ancient peoples” (p. 72); though we 
are bound to admit that he is not by any means more wilful or more 
prejudiced than many other inquirers, who have no eyes for any- 
thing but sun-myths or phallic emblems. Under this head we 
have chiefly a history of crucifixion and impalement as means of 
punishment or expiation, with instances ranging from the children 
of Rizpah to the Servian corpses seen by Mr. Maccoll (this latter we 
suppose to be an addition by the translator). Some of the instances 
are far-fetched enough. On the authority of Diodorus, ii. 18, an 
Indian king, Stabrobates, is threatened by Semiramis with nailing 
to a cross: surely either the author, or the tradition he records, 
was guilty of a pun upon the king’s name. And when Livy speaks 
of hanging upon an “ arbor infelix” in the time of the Horatii, and 
Pliny of a crucifixion in the days of Tarquinius Priscus, we feel 
that this is not the kind of evidence upon which to stake very 
much. But to proceed: the Cross of Blessing and the Cross of the 
Curse receive a final synthesis, their full significance is restored and 
unfolded, when Jesus is extended upon the cross. “In the Cross 
of Calvary, the Tree of Life and the Tree of Knowledge do certainly 
appear comprehended in one deeply significant prototypal unity” 
(p. 87). Into such scriptural arguments as this—* the green wood, 
the gloriously blossoming fruit-laden palm-tree (Psalm i. 3, xcii, 
12), is hanged upon the dry bare tree of the curse (Gal. iii. 13),”— 
we will not follow our author ; nor are we greatly interested in the 
question elaborately discussed in an excursus, whether Christ was 
crucified on a three-armed (T) or a four-armed cross. We are on 
firmer ground when we come to the history of the Cross in the 
early Church ; this subject is very fully treated, and the “cultic” 
use of the cross, and the practice of “crucesignation” (or crossing 
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one’s self), concerning which Catholics and Protestants once waged 
fierce warfare, seem to be established on abundant testimony. We 
observe that Dr. Zoeckler regards the rude sketch recently dis- 
covered on the wall of a vault in the Palatine, as being a “ Spott- 
crucifix, as Ferd. Becker has named it in his monograph,—a 
“wretched caricature,” scratched by a “ heathen mocker.” We had 
thought that considerable weight attached to the opinion of Mr. C. W. 
King, who sees in this a figure of Anubis-Christos, “in reality the 
work of some pious Gnostic, but usually looked upon as a heathen 
blasphemy, because the jackal’s head is taken for that of an ass.”* 
Dr. Zoeckler gives us a good sketch of the growth of that form of 
exegesis (by no means uncongenial to his own mind), which was di- 
rected to the discovery of “ hidden crosses” in apparently the most 
barren passages of the Old Testament. The outstretched arms of 
Moses, the number of Abraham’s servants, Jacob’s peeled staves, and 
the wood with which Elisha made the axe-head swim,—all these and 
countless other things, pressed with equal caprice into the service of 
Christian typology, were called upon to bear witness to the true 
Cross. This kind of argument appears as early as the Epistle of 
Barnabas, and meets us in full force in Justin’s Dialogue with 
Trypho, who might have told the Martyr, as another Jew told 
Archbishop Gregentius of Taphar four centuries later, that he could 
not see a bit of useful wood in the Old Testament without straight- 
way shaping it into a cross. Dr. Zoeckler is inclined to see a his- 
torical foundation for the vision of Constantine, and a “ providential 
bringing about of his resolution henceforth to fight under the symbol 
of Christ,” though he does not regard the Labarum standard as by 
any means a new invention ; indeed, he acknowledges that it had 
been, in Bactria at least, a symbol of sun-worship, and perhaps, in 
its earlier forms, was a kind of astronomical diagram (pp. 17, 141). 

The second half of the book discusses, with much interesting 
detail, the artistic use, the poetry and the theology of the cross in 
the Church of the Middle Ages and of the Reformation ; brief as are 
the notices of particular writers, we are glad to have them, and the 
illustrative quotations, particularly in the case of the less known 
mystics. By the way, we notice that our author unhesitatingly 
ascribes to Theresa of Spain the hymn, so well known as St. 
Francis Xavier's (in a translation which would certainly not lead 
the reader to suppose that the original is in sonnet form) : 





* The Gnostics and their Remains, 1864, p. 90. 
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“ My God, I love Thee ; not because 
I hope for heaven thereby, 
Nor yet because who love Thee not 
Must burn eternally.” 


Among the appendices which close the volume, one, “ Against 
the Assertion of an entire Irreligiousness on the part of certain 
Nations,” is well worthy of attention, especially in connection with 
Professor Max Miiller’s remarks in a recently published Hibbert 
Lecture (Macmillan’s Magazine for June). We cannot close the 
book without complimenting the experienced translator upon another 
very careful and fluent version. J. E. O. 


Dr. A. Pierson’s “ Study” on the Prophets of Israel* can only 
be treated properly in connection with Kuenen’s great monograph 
on the same subject, and we hope to have an opportunity of giving 
it what notice it deserves, as a criticism of that work, on a future 
occasion. Meanwhile we may call attention to it as a remarkably 
determined and embittered attempt to bring down the Prophets 
from the commanding position in moral and religious history which 
is allowed them by almost universal assent. Dr. Pierson maintains 
that we know nothing about any of the Prophets except their 
writings, which are mostly inexplicable; that the whole of Jere- 
miah’s biography, for instance, is purely fictitious, and that we 
have not the slightest grounds for believing that Amos was a shep- 
herd or that he lived in Thekoah. The destructive criticism by 
which Dr. Pierson attempts to substantiate these conclusions is 
generally more perverse than ingenious, and very seldom succeeds 
even in raising any serious doubt in the mind of the reader. 

With regard to the character of the Prophets as read by Dr. Pier- 
son in their works, we can hardly do better than quote the descrip- 
tion on pp. 108-9, which is one of the most striking passages in the 
book. 


“But we must not forget that they [the Prophets] had something 
which perhaps is better [than a reasonable motive]. They had a passion. 
It was the passion of Yahvism. To use their own expression, they were 
drunk with Yahveh, and there was but one thing they needed, viz., to 
make Israel worship Yahveh, and Yahveh alone. Now to gratify this 
passion and meet this pressing need of their nature, they adopted any 
tactics, caught at any instrument (including that of pious fraud), adopted 





* Een Studie over de Geschriften van Israels Profeten. Door Dr. A. Pierson. 
Amsterdam. 1877. 
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any tone of voice, and invented any representation of things! They 
could be calculating or reckless, they could be turgid or nervous, grovel- 
ling or sublime, gross or tender, rough or gentle ; they could threaten or 
coax like a wayward child or a despairing lover, if only they could reach 
their souls’ desire. They would sing dirges or play on the flute to win 
over the children in the market-place to their God. And as they left no 
stone unturned in seeking their one great object, they might now and 
again adopt the tone of rational argument, but this was more or less 
accidental. As a rule, they had neither gifts nor patience for argument. 
Since they themselves had acquired their certainty, like veritable seers, 
by intuition, they never gave themselves time to prove to others what 
was a self-evident truth to them. With all the impulsiveness of their 
nation, they would thrust themselves forward and hem you in, seize you 
by the arm or the coat, sing the praises of their Yahveh to you, and with 
equal readiness embrace you if you would kneel down with them, or spit 
upon you if you would not.” 


No one who knows Dr. Pierson’s works expects consistency from 
him, and we need not be surprised to find him complaining on p. 79 
that the Prophets lack inspiration, and that he longs to see them 
“‘brim-full of their impulse, overmastered by their conviction, and 
giving it inartistic, perhaps, but at least unartificial expression.” 
Dr. Pierson cannot write without being suggestive, but this 
“Study” is sadly marred by the conspicuous absence of scholarly 
impartiality and singleness of purpose. P. H. W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


That the life of George Combe was worth writing, no one who 
reads Mr. Gibbon’s biography of him* will be disposed to deny ; but 
we think it a pity that the accomplishment of the task should have 
been postponed so long. Combe has now been twenty years in his 
grave: the phrenology which it was the chief object of his life to 
expound and disseminate has faded into neglect: the young men to 
whom his “ Constitution of Man” was a physical and practical text- 
book are themselves old, or have passed under the sway of other 
teachers. In the rapid progress of the last quarter of a century, it 
has become difficult to recall the precise character of teachings which 
were very wholesome and operative in their day, and we perhaps run 
the risk of unduly depreciating some of those who have helped us 





* The Life of George Combe, Author of the “Constitution of Man.” By Charles 
Gibbon. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Macmillian. 1878. 
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to our present height of attainment without at the same time be- 
queathing to the world any permanent legacy of finished truths. 
Mr. Gibbon’s Life of George Combe is in this way a contribution of 
considerable value to the history of English, or more particularly of 
Scottish thought in the nineteenth century. And being well put 
together out of abundant materials, it is, in addition to this, a vivid 
and faithful portrait of a remarkable man. 

It consists of two parts of very different biographical value: an auto- 
biographical fragment of 67 pages, which tells the story of Combe’s 
life down to the age of sixteen; and the author’s narrative of the 
rest of a career which was largely devoted to the propagation of what 
is now generally recognized as a philosophical delusion. Mr. Gibbon 
does his work well: he uses his materials artistically : the impres- 
sion of character produced by the autobiography is continued through 
the subsequent pages : but the reader cannot help having an uncom- 
fortable sense of considerable powers and great perseverance applied 
to an enterprize predestined to failure. In this respect, the tale of 
Combe’s long and exhaustive labours in America, and still more the 
story of his painful acquisition of German that he might lecture on 
Phrenology at Heidelberg, are almost pathetic. On the other hand, 
nothing can exceed the vivid interest of the autobiographical frag- 
ment. The picture of his parents, upright, religious, affectionate, 
yet lamentably failing in their duty by reason of gross ignorance and 
ingrained prejudice: the story of the way in which the large-brained 
and delicate child was more than once brought to the verge of death 
by sheer mismanagement: the caricature of education to which he 
was subjected, culminating in the brutal tyranny of the Edinburgh 
High School,—are worthy of a permanent place in literature. We 
do not particularly wonder that when George Combe wrote the Life 
of his brother Andrew, the relatives demanded that the tale of their 
common childhood should be told in a softened form. But it was 
his own sad experiences, the knowledge which he had early gathered 
at the peril of his life, which made Combe an educational and sani- 
tary reformer, and it was only natural that he should finally resolve 
to leave these things on permanent record. 

The story of George Combe’s phrenological activity is a strange 
and, as we have already hinted, almost a pathetic one, to those who 
read the story of its hopes and fears and efforts in the light of sub- 
sequent failure. A Writer to the Signet, in business in Edinburgh, 
and in spite, perhaps in consequence, of his experiences at the High 
School, with all the mental characteristics of a self-educated man, 
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he was attracted by the doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim, which 
were then coming into notoriety, and his fate was thenceforth fixed. 
He made them the subject of careful study ; found in them, as he 
thought, the resolution of every problem of human fate ; devoted 
himself to their propagation ; and at last, having realized a modest 
competence by the exercise of his profession, became an apostle of 
Phrenology pur et simple. Judging from the accounts given by Mr. 
Gibbon, we should say that, except in a few cases, he did not succeed 
in exciting a much deeper feeling than curiosity. His own ardent 
and all-absorbing faith met with little response of the same kind. 
He planted perpetually, and watered assiduously, but somehow the 
plants did not grow. His long expositions were listened to by select 
and attentive audiences, and many distinguished persons came to 
have their bumps felt and their characters analyzed, but it went no 
farther. The psychological methods which Phrenology was intended 
to explode were still employed, and people who craved self-knowledge 
persisted in consulting the inside instead of the outside of their 
heads. Reading the history of Phrenology for the first time in these 
volumes, which will have a lasting worth as a record of a curious 
phase of quasi-philosophical thought, it seems to us not difficult to 
discern the causes both of its temporary vogue and its ultimate 
failure. It professed itself a short and easy and infallible key to 
character, and so lent itself to the purposes of every quack who could 
feel a head and wield a pair of callipers with a grave face. And 
these men, whether conscious empirics or only half-educated enthu- 
siasts, were much more the true products of the system than Combe 
himself, in his conscientious though mistaken efforts to elevate his 
art to the dignity and prerogatives of a science. Against the success 
of such an attempt, an insuperable hindrance was raised, if by 
nothing else, by the utterly unphilosophical classification and sepa- 
ration of human faculties which the exterior conformation of the 
skull seemed to render necessary. Whether the localization of mental 
function in the brain will ever be accomplished, we do not pretend 
to say ; but it is curious and instructive to compare Dr. Ferrier’s 
cautious attempts in that direction with the minute and unqualified 
assertions of Gall and Spurzheim sixty or seventy years before. 

Mr. Gibbon has shewn his true appreciation of his subject by 
describing Combe, upon the title-page of his book, as the “ author 
of the Constitution of Man.” In that work, which enjoyed, and for 
aught we know still enjoys, a very large circulation, Combe exercised 
a singular influence upon successive generations of young men, to 
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whom it was a new idea, full of impulse, to be asked to study them- 
selves in the light of common sense and natural law. It was a fore- 
runner of much of the physical literature which is just now so 
popular, and in some respects of sounder influence, inasmuch as it 
kept much more upon practical ground, and did not encourage 
its readers to the pride of a half-digested knowledge. And it is 
curious to note how this book, which would ever be considered a 
very moderate statement of obvious truth, procured for its author, 
in the Edinburgh of the first half of the present century, the repu- 
tation of an infidel. It is true he did nothing to brave public 
opinion ; for the greater part of his life he went to church like other 
people, and it was only when his evil reputation was fixed beyond 
recall that he took the audacious step of driving out with his wife 
on Sunday afternoons. But he was put into the same category as 
Voltaire and Tom Paine. Few religious people would have anything 
to do with him. He could not associate himself with movements 
in which he heartily sympathized for fear of damaging them. All 
this led at last to his passing much of his time away from the city 
in which he was no prophet, but to which nevertheless he was 
ardently attached. On the whole, it is a new view of Edinburgh 
society which we get from these volumes, and not altogether a 
favourable one. But both on this account, and as giving a life-like 
portrait of a thoroughly honest and able man, with a marked indi- 
viduality of his own, we heartily recommend them to our readers. 
Recent controversies in the English Church have been bringing 
“ Ancient Liturgies”* into prominence, with the result, so far, of 
producing some very wild statements as to their antiquity and 
authority. When Dr. Neale calmly declares that “the general form 
and arrangement of the Liturgy of St. Mark may safely be attri- 
buted to the Evangelist himself and his immediate followers,” and 
that, “with the exception of certain manifestly interpolated pas- 
sages, it had probably assumed its present appearance by the end 
of the second century,” the ordinary student of early Christian 
literature may well rub his eyes, and wonder at the new world of 
fact and evidence into which he is introduced. Mr. Hammond may 
a little allay his astonishment by informing him that the single 
“jmportant manuscript” of the Liturgy of St. Mark, which Dr. 
Neale acknowledges that he follows, the “Codex Rossanensis,” 





* Ancient Liturgies: being a Reprint of the Texts, either Original or Translated, 
of the most Representative Liturgies of the Church, from various Sources. Edited 
by C. E. Hammond, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1878, 
VOL. XV. 2k 
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belongs to the early part of the twelfth century, as well as by 
pointing out that there is no real foundation (Preface, p. 9) for the 
astounding assertion “that the Liturgies had assumed a recognized 
and fixed form so early as to be quoted in the Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians and Hebrews.” Putting aside, however, these extravagant 
pretensions, with the doctrinal inferences which they are intended 
to support, it must be admitted that these early Liturgies are full 
of instruction as to Christian doctrine and practice. Naturally they 
have been peculiarly subject to change and interpolation. It is not 
easy to ascertain at what precise time they assumed their present 
form. The evidence derived from them must always be more or 
less liable to question. But these are reasons for using them with 
due historical caution, not for neglecting them altogether. And 
Mr. Hammond’s excellent book is a first step in this direction. 

His plan is to divide the Liturgies into families, of which he 
enumerates five—three Oriental, one Western, and the fifth to a 
certain extent intermediate between the two. There are, 1, the 
Liturgies of Western Syria and derivatives; 2, the Liturgies of 
Alexandria and derivatives ; 3, the Liturgies of Eastern Syria and 
derivatives ; 4, the Hispano-Gallican ; and, 5, the Roman Liturgies. 
The structure of the Liturgies he shews by printing the succession 
of particulars in seven of the chief, in parallel columns, that of St. 
Chrysostom being taken as a norm, and then proceeds in a specific 
introduction to each to explain and illustrate its peculiarities. The 
greater part of the volume, however, is taken up by the texts of the 
Liturgies themselves. The Clementine Liturgy in Greek comes first : 
then the Liturgy of St. James in Greek is followed by a Latin 
translation of the same in its Syriac form. Next comes the Liturgy 
of Constantinople, giving, where needful, the forms known by the 
names of St. Chrysostom and St. Basil on opposite pages. The 
Liturgy of the orthodox Armenian Church is printed in English. 
Of the Alexandrian group, we have the Liturgy of St. Mark in 
Greek, the Coptic Liturgy (St. Cyril and St. Basil) in Latin, and in 
the same language two forms of the Ethiopic Liturgy. Next, as 
the representative of the Eastern Syrian group, is the Nestorian 
Liturgy in Latin. Finally, of the Western Liturgies, the Roman, 
the Ambrosian, the Gallican and the Mozarabic, are printed in paral- 
lel columns. The whole forms a compendium of the subject, amply 
sufficient for any student who does not wish to pursue independent 
liturgiological research, and makes a volume without which no theo- 
logical library can be considered complete. 
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“Conscience and Faith,” by the late Athanase Coquerel fils,* is 
a little volume consisting of five lectures addressed to a popular 
audience. This fact must be borne in mind in estimating their 
worth, which consists less in any scientific closeness of thought, 
than in the clearness with which great principles are apprehended, 
and the vivacity with which they are presented to the general mind. 
Mr. J. E. Odgers has performed the translator’s-task with great skill 
and success ; and the French origin of the book as it stands is made 
less manifest in any turn of phrase or peculiarity of idea, than in 
the general treatment of the subject. We would direct particular 
attention to Mr. Odgers’ Preface, in which the reader’s attention is 
called—not without need—to the fact that the word “ conscience” 
covers a much wider area of meaning in French than in English, 
and includes all that we mean by “consciousness.” For the inge- 
nious argument which Mr. Odgers bases upon this different use of 
language, we refer our readers to his own pages. The book is well 
calculated to serve the popular purposes for which it was written, 
and the British and Foreign Unitarian Association have done a good 
work in placing it within reach of English readers. 

The last issues of the English translation of Meyer’s Commentary 
on the New Testament,t for which, as for so many valuable works 
of foreign theology, we are indebted to the enterprize of Messrs. 
Clark of Edinburgh, include the Acts of the Apostles, Vols. I. and 
IL, Matthew, Vol. L, Corinthians, Vol, I. To the Matthew, which 
we may take as the first volume of the complete series, is prefixed a 
short but exceedingly interesting memoir of the author by his son, 
who gives a vivid picture of the German pastor, first in a country 
parish, afterwards in the Residenz, busily engaged in ordinary pro- 
fessional duty, yet by help of early rising and unintermitted diligence 
accomplishing the great literary work which is now offered to the 
English public. Dr. Meyer never held any University appointment: 
perhaps he might not have accomplished so much, or done it so 
well, if he had. It is impossible not to associate with his devotion 
to the practical interests of life, the robust common sense of his 








* Conscience and Faith: Five Lectures by the late Athanase Coquerel fils. 
Translated by J. E. Odgers. London: British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
1878. 

‘+ Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. By H. A. W. 
Meyer, D.D. The Translation revjsed and edited by W. P. Dickson, D.D., and F. 
Crombie, D.D. The Acts of the Apostles, Vols. I. Il. The Gospel of Matthew, 
Vol. I. Epistles to the Corinthians, Vol. I. Edinburgh: I’. and T, Clark. 1877. 
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Commentary. What he chiefly cares for is to draw out the gram- 
matical and historical meaning of the words before him; nor does 
he think it needful to force the plastic, almost fluid, utterances of 
the New Testament into the mould of any theological theory. He 
stands midway between the unquestioning orthodoxy of the old 
commentators, and what we cannot help thinking the too fine-drawn 
subtlety of the newer interpreters,—a position which may probably 
give his book a permanent value in the time of soberer criticism 
which we are persuaded is drawing near. For all practical purposes, 
we know of no New Testament Commentary at all comparable to 
this, while its moderate price and elegant external appearance should 
recommend it to every earnest student of theology. Most English 
and Scottish divines will find it in advance of their present position ; 
a very few may look upon it as too conservative ; but if they wish 
to know what the words of the New Testament really mean, none 
can consult it without profit. 

“Chapters of Early English Church History”* is the modest 
title which Professor Bright has given to a very complete and valu- 
able volume which treats of the first conversion of England to 
Christianity. It begins with the first legendary accounts of the 
introduction of the faith, and goes down to the death of Wilfrid in 
709. The Professor speaks of his book “as an expansion of lectures 
which have been delivered to my class, while we had Bede’s ‘ History’ 
before us, with a view to the Final Theological School.” Not only 
from this statement, but from the structure of the work, we should 
suppose that the Professor’s method was to familiarize his students 
with the original authorities for the period under review—the only 
method, we need hardly say, by which accuracy and vividness of 
historical perception are attainable. The result is a very happy 
one. Canon Bright does not apparently profess to be a picturesque 
historian, but he places the materials for an historical picture before 
his reader, and enables him, if he wishes, to paint it for himself. 
The graphic words and vivid epithets of Bede are incorporated in 
Canon Bright’s sentences; a iarge store of collateral illustration is 
supplied in his notes; while he follows Mr. Freeman’s example in 
linking, by topographical or philological illustrations, the events 
which he describes with our own times and state of society. In short, 





* Chapters of Early English Church History. By William Bright, D.D., Re- 
gius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 1878. 
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we know no work that can at all be compared with this in clear and 
minute presentation of the period to which it refers. Between the 
claims of the Irish and the Roman Church to the honour of having 
evangelized England, Canon Bright holds an even balance ; but his 
work would have been more complete had its local limitations been 
less strictly observed. The early history of English Christianity can 
hardly be understood, so long as the field of narrative is narrowed 
to England alone. A preliminary chapter, giving an account of the 
Rome of Gregory the Great, would have thrown much light on the 
mission of Augustine, and the conflict of the two Churches might 
be better comprehended if the characteristics of Irish Christianity, 
and the labours of Columba and Columban, had been drawn out at 
length. It is, however, ungrateful to find any fault with a volume 
which is at once scholarly and delightful, and we can only hope that 
if Canon Bright has any more such courses of lectures capable of 
“expansion,” he will give the public the benefit of them. It only 
remains to state that the book is well provided with indices and 
tables. 

In “The Light of the World,”* the teachings of Christ are 
studied for the purpose of discovering and presenting their practical 
import, and there is thus offered a plea for Christianity more likely 
to win reverence for it than are many elaborate arguments on the 
evidences. The author announces at the outset that his purpose 
is not polemical, and the absence of a controversial tone throughout 
the volume is a pleasing feature in it. The successive chapters 
treat of the form, the method and the principal subjects of the 
teachings contained in the Gospels, and the style is simple but 
forcible. The pervading characteristic is calm judgment, a candid 
weighing of both sides in regard to every question, and a wise 
moderation of opinion and statement, which may commend the 
work to readers of various classes. It contains marks of exact 
and systematic thought, while it aims mainly at practical results. 
It may be safely recommended to all who desire to feel the spiritual 
influence and power of the Christian religion. The only fault they 
are likely to find is, that some of the chapters are too short, con- 
sidering the importance of the subjects on which they treat. We 
would gladly confirm our estimate of the value and beauty of the 
book by lengthened extracts, did space permit; we can only advise 
a careful reading of it as a whole. 





* The Light of the World. By David M’Laren, M.A., Minister of Humbie. 
Edinburgh : David Douglas. 1878. 
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Originating in a lecture on the Articles, Mr. Miller’s little volume* 
is the first instalment of what he designs to be an elaborate philo- 
sophical and scriptural dissertation. The references, quotations 
and phraseology, present an appearance of research and scholarship 
which is not confirmed by the substance of the treatise. It is 
stated at the beginning that the process of induction will be fol- 
lowed, each article being founded on a collection of texts from 
Scripture. But the section on Theism and the Trinity is almost 
entirely historical and philosophical. The conclusiveness of an 
inductive argument must depend on the reality of the facts on 
which it is founded, and the author is strangely defective in his 
array of scriptural evidences for his assertions. Whenever the 
reading of the Authorized Version has been shewn by criticism 
to be incorrect, he honestly states this, as in 1 John v. 7 and 
Acts xx. 28. But why are such texts brought prominently for- 
ward in a dogmatic treatise, merely to notice that they are corrup- 
tions? Is it in the hope that they may still have some weight 
with the unlearned and uncritical? The slight foundation on 
which important conclusions are based is shewn by such para- 
graphs as this: 

“In the Gospel history there are numerous acts of worship paid to 
Christ—for example, by the eastern Magi, by the Samaritan woman, ‘ Yea 
Lord, but the dogs eat of the crumbs ;’ by St. Peter in the storm, ‘ Lord 
save me ;’ and by St. Thomas after the resurrection, ‘My Lord, my 
God.’ ”—P. 97. 

Nor is the philosophical argument more satisfactory than the 
scriptural one. There is in it no trace of originality, and there are 
portions which render it doubtful whether the exact meaning of the 
reasoning adopted from others has been comprehended. 

Many thinkers and writers in the present day are exercised by 
the progress of what they consider “heresy,” and are anxious to 
take their place in the ranks of those who are warring against 
“unbelief.” But when the desire is not accompanied by the 
necessary ability, the only result is a work that produces regret in 
the thoughtful religionist, and must be a source of scorn to adver- 
saries who find it easy to expose its baseless assertions and to overturn 
its fallacies. Such a book Mr. Carlyle has given us.t He tells us 


* The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. A Historical and Specu- 
lative Exposition. By the Rev. Joseph Miller, B.D., Curate of Holy Trinity, 
Darwen. Vol. I. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1848. 

+ The Battle of Unbelief. By the Rev. Gavin Carlyle, M.A. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1878. 
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in the preface that he studied at the University of Tiibingen under 
Baur, but his work presents no indications of the results of such 
study. His watchword is, that “Christianity is the one distince- 
tively divine religion coming from heaven,” and he credits all who 
demur to his conclusions with a preconceived determination to 
reject the miraculous and a pantheistic theology, while he seems to 
have a somewhat unsettled notion as to what pantheism is. He 
has a remarkable knack of founding his conclusions on assertions 
he would find it hard to prove. For instance : 

“There is a striking harmony of doctrine from the beginning of the 
Old Testament to the close of the New.”—P. 22. 

“There is traceable in all the books the person of a mighty Deliverer, 
prophesied of before He came, described after His appearance.”—P. 23. 

“ There is no cause of slightest importance in the literature or language 
for removing Deuteronomy to a later age, for ascribing Psalms, avowedly 
written by him, to other than David, for regarding the second portion of 
Isaiah as belonging to the period of the captivity, or for bringing down 
Daniel to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes.”—P. 31. 

His power of appreciating scientific truth may be judged of by 
the assertion that the doctrine of Evolution “ is really, though not 
always avowedly, in opposition to the idea of a personal God” 
(p. 149). The general result is a painful combination of illogical 
assertion, offensive dogmatism, and unseemly depreciation of theo- 
logical opponents. 

The next book* is also wild in its assertions and illogical in its 
conclusions, while running to the opposite extreme from that just 
noticed, in regard to belief. In three divisions, fancifully headed, 
“* Morning,” “‘ Noon,” and “ Evening,” the author attempts to trace, 
first, the geological history of the earth, then the evolution of 
organized beings, next the distribution of man and the growth of 
civilization. The third section seems intended to be a history 
of religion. A work of such wide scope, in order to be of any 
value, must be scrupulously exact and accurate in its facts. To 
test whether it is so, we turn to its statements in reference to 
Christ, and we find the following : 

“ Christ appears to have very closely gone into the Jewish traditions, 
to have studied the teachings of Zoroaster, and to have mastered the intelli- 
gence and utilized many of the legendary incidents of Buddhism.”—P. 259. 

“Tt is not a difficult task to detect that Christ had also an intimate 








* Phases of Modern Doctrine in relation to the Intellectual and Active Powers 
of Nature and Man. By James Hawkins. London: Longmans. 1878. 
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knowledge of the writings of P lato, and was himself attached to his 
philosophy and intellectual power.”—P. 261. 


Of similar value are the statements, that the fourth Gospel and 
the Apocalypse are both of them “significantly and idiomatically 
Greek in tone and structure” (p. 258); and that the patriarchal 
names in the Old Testament and the events associated with them 
“are mainly mythological figures and incidents, having direct and 
only reference to the sun, moon, dawn,” &c. (P. 268.) 

D’Aubigné’s History, of which we have from time to time noticed 
the successive parts as they have appeared in the English transla- 
tion, is now completed by the publication of the last volume.* It 
contains much interesting matter which cannot be touched on in a 
brief notice. ‘There is here, as in former volumes, an introduction 
of various particulars of general history, bearing only indirectly, if 
at all, on the Reformation, which might with advantage have been 
omitted. In some instances the feeling of the historian too obvi- 
ously tinges his representation of personages and incidents. Fre- 
quently he descends to gossip, and offers as facts relations of 
doubtful authenticity. With all this, perhaps in consequence of 
it, he furnishes abundance of interesting reading for the general 
public. But greater caution and rigorous condensation would have 


made the History more valuable to the student. 
E. 





* History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. By the Rev. 
J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. Translated by William L. R. Cates. Vol. VIII. 
Spain, England, Germany. London: Longmans. 











